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SERMON I 

THE POWER OP MAN TO DO THE WILE 
OF GOD. 



Mark xiv. 8. 
She hath done what she couWU 



JWtosT of the errors of the theological 
kind, which have been in the world, in former 
or later times, have originated from wrong 
conceptions of the Deity. When these have 
been radically wrong, they have been nearly 
as bad, if not worse, than atheism. We had 
better have no God, than one who is partial, 
unjust, severe, and cruel. The heathen, in 
general, say but little about the love of God ; 
for their gods were such, as made it impossi- 
ble for their votaries to love them. There 
Was nothing truly amiable in them : If they had' 
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some good qualities, yet there was such a 
mixture of bad ones, as made them objects of 
detestation, rather than of affection. The 
worship, which the heathen paid their gods, 
proceeded from fear ; and their fear was more 
of the slavish, than of the filial kind. Power 
they supposed belonged to them ; but being 
destitute of benevolence, they dreaded their 
displeasure, and took such measures, as super- 
stition directed, to appease their wrath and to 
secure their favour. To do this, the most 
cruel and barbarous usages were frequently 
found among them. Human sacrifices were 
supposed to be the most acceptable offerings : 
the most beloved objects frequently suffered 
the most painful and ignominious death. It 
is evident to those, who are best acquainted 
With pagan writers, that the world by wisdom 
knew not God ; nor is it probable that they 
or we ever should have known him, if it had 
not been for that revelation, which lie has 
been pleased to give us of himself. It is by, . 
what many called, the foolishness of preaching, 
that he means to save them that believe. If 
christians have better apprehensions of the 
blessed God, than other men, it is principally 
owing to the gospel with which they are fa- 
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voured. In the bible the divine character is 
so plainly represented, that one would have 
thought, the believers in revelation would 
have been much better agreed, than they 
commonly have been. By some means or 
other, (to account for it fully is not in my 
power) christians have differed very widely in 
their notions of the divine perfections. While 
some have represented him as being so good, 
that he never means to punish any of his 
creatures, in a future state, for what is done 
in this ; that all sinners, let them live and die , 
as they may, go immediately to happiness ; 
others have represented him as being awfully 
severe, destining the greater part of the hu- 
man race to eternal misery, . though they 
should do every thing in their power to pre- 
vent it ; as demanding of his intelligent off- 
spring things absolutely impossible for them 
t6 perform, and then committing them to the 
flames for non -performance. They have com- 
pared him, to a father, who seeing his house in 
flames, calls to his children, who are shut up 
within its walls, to make their escape : they 
are sensible of their danger, and use every ef- 
fort to escape, before the flames reach them ; 
but the door is shut, and locked, tbe father 
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holds the key, and can by no means be pre* 
vailed upon to open the door ; and of conse- 
quence they all perish. Or they assimilate 
him to a rich man, loaded with silver and 
gold, surrounded with beggars, who with the 
greatest importunity supplicate him for some 
small portion of his superfluous wealth to 
preserve them from immediate death ; who 
spreads a table in a large room, into which 
they are not allowed to enter ; but viewing 
the precious metals from the surrounding 
windows, he tells them that if they can reach 
them they shall have them, when he knows 
that it is impossible for them to perform the 
condition ; and suffers them to perish,, after 
using every exertion to obtain a small share 
for their relief. It is truly unaccountable, 
that any who have read the- gospel with attend 
tion, should be able to represent the divine 
character in such an odious light ; and yet 
this has been done by all such as constantly 
affirm, that the divine being demands of his 
creatures things absolutely impossible for 
them to perform, and then inflicts the severest 
punishments for non-performance. The Sa- 
viour certainly never taught any such doc* 
trine> but the contrary. He that cometh unto 
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me, Twill in nowise cast out. He hath de- 
clared that there is none good but one, that is 
God. That "if we ask, we shall receive ; if 
we «seek, we shall find ; and if we knock, the 
door shall be opened. 

The person mentioned in the text, is Ma- 
*y \ the sister of Lazarus, who sat at Jesus' 
feet, and beard his words with the greatest 
pleasure, while her sister Martha encumbered 
herself more than -was necessary in making 
provision for him and the other persons who 
were with him. Martha's affection and zeal 
lor her Lord was as great, perhaps, as that of 
Mary.; but she was rather imprudent in the 
method which she took to discover it. She 
in some degree lost a precious opportunity of 
hearing our Saviour converse, a loss that 
could not be repaired by paying too great at- 
tention to her domestick concerns. Her 
guest did not wish for an elegant entertain- 
ment ; less attention to family matters, and 
more attention to the Saviour's doctrine, 
would have made her more acceptable. The 
Saviour, you remember, rebuked her with 
mildness; at the same time he commended 
her sister for her prudence. This Mary on 
all occasions discovered an amiable spirit. 
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She had an ear to hear, and received with joy 
every word the Saviour spoke. She loved 
her brother, and her heart was overwhelmed 
with gratitude to Jesus for restoring him to 
life. This extraordinary instance of his com- 
passion and love convinced her, that he was 
the person he pretended to be, the Messiah, 
She thought, and thought truly, that she 
never could do enough for him who had done 
so much for her. She esteemed him,as well she 
might,her greatest and best friend. Anointing 
with precious ointment, at that day, was con- 
sidered as a mark of the sincerest friendship 
and the strongest affection. Mary manifested 
her affection for Jesus in this way. Verse 3. 
And as Jesus sat at meat, there came a woman 
having an alabaster box of ointment, of spike- 
nard, very precious, and she brake the box^ 
and poured it upon his head. How much the 
box contained, or what it cost, we do not 
know ; but it is said to be very cosdy. Ma- 
ry is supposed to have been a woman in easy f 
if not affluent, circumstances ; it was at her 
brother's house that Jesus was often entertain- 
ed : she could afford it. If her circumstances 
had been strait, her affection for her Lord 
would have led her to deny herself in some 
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degree, for the sake of performing this hon- 
ourable service. Some were present who 
disliked this act, and pretended the ointment 
anight have been applied to a better purpose. 
It might have been sold and given to the 
poor. They supposed it could not do the 
Saviour much good ; it was not the thing 
he wished for ; for he always avoided any 
thing that looked like pomp or ostentation. 
This is true ; but he had particular reasons 
for permitting, or rather approving, of this in- 
stance of respect, costly as it was. When 
Jesus perceived that there was a murmuring 
among them, though they said nothing to 
him, and that his conduct was indirectly 
blamed, he proceeds to vindicate this act of 
Mary, and to show that they were to blame, 
for murmuring against her, in the manner they 
did. She had wrought a good work. Let her 
alone, saith he. Trouble her not. She has 
well done. Ye have the poor always with 
you ; but me ye have not always. My depar- 
ture is at hand. Blame not this woman for 
showing her respect and esteem. She hath 
honoured herself : this token of love shall be 
remembered as long as my gospel shall con- 
tinue. She is wiliing that the world should 
2 
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know, that she looks on me, as her best 
friend ; and that she is ready to make any 
sacrifice, for the honour of him, who came 
into the world to save sinners. It is true 
this ointment might have done more good to 
the poor, that it can to me.; but still it is not 
wasted. Examples of aflection and pious 
zeal are wanted. My cause cannot increase 
without them. This woman is a remarkable 
instance; thousands may be benefitted by 
her example. This woman has been, and 
always will be kind to the poor ; she expects 
a thousand opportunities will present of her 
being beneficial to them, when I am gone. 
She itath done what she could ; and it would 
be utterly wrong in me, not to accept it. If 
she had been possessed of a thousand boxes, 
she would not have thought them too much 
to bestow on him, who raised her brother to 
life, and who is both able and willing, to be* 
stow on her eternal life. She hath anointed 
me for my burial which is at hand. She will 
be compensated in the worid to come. By 
the way, it is observed, that this pretended 
regard for the poor, was mere hypocrisy. 
One of the disciples wanted the handling of 
the money ; and the others did not discoun- 
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tenance his avaricious spirit. Avarice is re* 
proachful ; it always wants a cloak. It is 
an easy -matter to make one. If Mary could 
have discovered esteem, affection, and grati- 
tude in any way more effectually, she would 
have done it ; but she has done what she 
could, and she has done it with the best inten- 
tions ; she has enough left to help the poor, 
and the poor will always be with her. 

The general doctrine contained in the 
words, as they stand connected, is this, that 
they who do what they can, have reason to 
hope for assistance and final acceptance. 

£ am' not insensible*, that christians,, by 
adopting different systems, have differed wide- . 
ly in their notions concerning the power of' 
man to do the will of God.. Two parties, to 
name no more, rigid. Calvinists and rigid Ar- 
minians, have run into extremes that cannot 
be defended. I do not say that their errors 
have proved fatal; when there has been a 
good temper and life ; but this, I say, that 
we are not obliged, to follow them. Some 
have represented the power of man as nothing* 
and if possible worse than nothing, because 
all he does or can. do, while in an unrenewed 
state, is sip. If he reads, hears, . meditates. 
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and prays ; if he mourn, or rejoices ; if he 
feeds the hungry, and clothes the naked ; if 
he labours diligently, and supports his family, 
instructs well his household, and fulfils his en- 
gagements of every kind ; yet he sins in so 
doing ; every thought, word, and deed, let 
it be what it may, is sinful, and deserves eter- 
nal punishment. If he tries to get out of this 
state, all endeavours are sinful, and he only 
sinks himself by his struggles the deeper into 
the mire. If God is pleased by a sovereign 
act to put him out of this state, it is well ; if 
not, he must eternally perish ; and yet the 
blame must be all his own, for not doing that 
which was never in his power to do. But 
surely this is not the language of our compas- 
sionate Saviour and his apostles. They gave 
invitations to all, and used persuasions with 
all, and gave encouragement to all, who used 
the power they had, that more should be giv- 
en. If sinners have nothing to do, or what 
amounts to the same thing, can do nothing, 
I see not what advantage the gospel can be to 
them. If they are to lie saved by the special 
and immediate hand of God, He can do this 
without means, as well as with. Elijah could 
do nothing towards procuring a chariot of fire 
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to carry him to heaven ; it was wholly the 
work of the Deity ; and if conversion is as 
much the work of the Deity, as this was, I 
see not how sinners are to blame, for not be- 
ing saved ; nor do I see the propriety of 
saying any thing to them about the matter. 
Sinning certainly will never save them, but 
this is ail they can do. Some, in order to be 
consistent, have left them entirely out of their 
preaching ; they have nothing to say to them. 
But how they can reconcile such conduct 
with the declaration of the Saviour — I came 
not to call the righteous, but sinners to repen- 
tance — I know not. When he began, if he 
preached at all, he must preach to sinners ; 
for there were no saints among his hearers. 
The apostles did the same ; and in some in- 
stances their preaching was accompanied with 
surprising success. If sinners are out of the 
question, I see not how Christianity was first 
propagated in the world, nor how it has been 
preserved. If sinners have nothing to do, or 
can do nothing, the greater part of the bible 
is absolutely unintelligible. If I am not al- 
lowed to preach to sinners, who stand in the 
greatest need of instruction, warning, exhor- 
2* 
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tation, and advice, I should think it hardly 
worth while to preach at all. 

But the most common way has been, in 
the first place, to tell them that they can do 
nothing, and then call upon them in the 
most pressing manner to do every thing. In 
order to make this kind of preaching go 
down the better, a distinction between natural 
and moral ability has been invented, which is 
to solve the contradiction. Men have a natu- 
ral power to do every thing ; but there is a 
total want of moral power to do any thing. 
Men of subtilty may think they understand 
this distinction ; but if they do, they have 
never been able to explain it, in such manner as 
that the common people can understand them. 
I am slow to believe that religion consists in 
subtilties or nice distinctions, where no differ- 
ence is plain : If this is the case, it can be of 
no service to the bulk of mankind. The 
great excellency of the gospel is, it may be 
read, and understood by men of common 
sense ; and is most useful to men, in the 
lower orders of life, to whom it was first 
preached. It is hard to believe that when the 
Saviour invited sinners to come to him, that 
he was not sincere, or that he meant to insult 
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them ; or when he complained that they did 
not come, that he meant; that they were to 
blame for not performing an impossibility. 
If sinners can do nothing but sin, it is to no 
purpose to call upon them to do any thing ; 
for they can sin without urging ; they can 
sin without a preacher. That the gospel is 
an address to sinners is evident to every one 
that reads it ; and if sinners are not benefited 
by it, the fault must be their own. The 
Gospel is level to their capacities : and if 
the essentials are not sufficiently understood, 
it is because proper care has not been taken 
to understand them. I am sensible that 
many who have adopted such notions of the 
impotency of man have done it with the best 
intentions, to magnify the grace of God in 
the salvation of sinners. But it is difficult to 
believe, that religion can be advanced, or th£ 
honpur of God* promoted by contradictions. 
That salvation is by grace and free grace is 
plain beyond controversy ; and this grace is 
not the less, for being saved in a way, in 
which there is room for the exercise of those 
powers and faculties which he has given to 
man. If man was never to use these, or if it 
is impossible for him to do it, to any good 
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purpose, he had better have been without 
them. It can be of no advantage to be fur- 
nished with eyes, if we are never allowed tg 
use them. It was never the intention of the 
creator, that mankind should be treated as 
statues tor images ; they have faculties, and 
these must be employed, if they would look 
for future help. The exhortation that speak* 
eth to sinners as well as saints, is, work 
out your salvation with fear and trembling, 
for in this way you may expect, that God 
will work in you to will and to do of his own 
good pleasure. 

On the other hand, some, who have been 
called Arminians, have magnified the power 
of man beyond the truth. It has been pre- 
tended that it is a very easy thing, for any 
man to become truly religious, whenever he 
pleases. Any man may at any hour, without 
any extraordinary assistance, quit hb former 
courses and in a moment become a new crea- 
ture. Such doctrine may be accompanied or 
followed with unhappy consequences. Sin- 
ners may think that there is no great danger 
in pursuing a vicious course, the former part 
of life, while health and strength, and a high 
relish icr sensual enjoyment, continue ; they 
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can leave it any day, when they please. 
Though they may live ill at present, it is their 
wish to die well. They do not intend to 
pursue a sinful course beyond such a time or 
such a length. 

I am fully persuaded that persons who talk 
or act in this manner do not know what spirit 
they are of ; are unacquainted with human 
nature or the common course of things in 
this world. To cease to do evil, and learn to 
do well, after a habit of vice has been con- 
tracted, is no easy task. So difficult is it, 
that it has been rarely done. The prophet 
you know, compares it to a natural impossi- 
bility. . Can the Ethiopian change his skin, 
or the leopard his spots ? so may they, who 
have accustomed themselves to do evil, learn 
to do well. It is compared to cutting off a 
right hand, and to plucking out a right eye. 
But few have resolution enough to attempt 
it ; not one, in a thousand, perhaps, has com- 
pletely succeeded. Resolutions may be made, 
some good beginning may take place, but 
the work will not be completed. Nothing, 
we all know, can be done, without the divine 
blessing. This may be withheld in the hour 
of need. God is not obliged to bestow im- 
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portent favours on such- as Kave long despis- 
ed them, or refused to ask for them. How- 
ever easy they may imagine it will be for 
them to make a radical alteration in their tem- 
per and conduct,, at a future period, they wiH 
be disappointed. The difficulty will be con- 
stantly increasing with time ; and if let alone 
to a late period, the probability is, that it will 
not be done. I do not say. that there is any 
physical impossibility, but it is rare, that a 
man is born,, when he is old. Young people 
have a promise that old people have not. 
Such as seek me early shall find me. Da- 
vid^ advice to his son, is not equally appHca^ 
ble to old age : And now Solomon, my son, 
know thou the God of thy fathers, and. serve 
him with a perfect heart and a willing mind ; 
for if you seek him, he will be found of you ; 
but if you forsake him, he wilt cast you off 
forever. If young persons cannot do much, 
yet what they can do, is more likely to be 
crowned with success, than if the matter is 
long delayed. Some further observations on 
what can be done, by such as are in earnest to 
do, what they can,. will be omitted to another 
opportunity. 
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8AMB SUBJECT CONTINUED. 



Mar* xhr. 8. 
-She hath done what die could. 



' -Happy is die person, whether man or 
-woman, of whom this can be said. When 
we reflect upon our past Kves, I believe 
there are few, if any, who can say this with a 
a good conscience, of themselves. If we 
have not been guilty of heinous transgressions, 
yet we. have all omissions of some kind or 
trther to answer for, at the tribunal of Heav- 
en. We are all sinners, and we all stand in 
need of forgiveness. This forgiveness, upon 
repentance, may be obtained. That person, 
we have every reason to hope, will not finally 
fail, who has made it his diligent endeavour 
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through life, let it be longer or shorter, to 
find out wtnt his duty is, and has been care- 
ful to live according to the best information he 
can obtain. If all did this, this world would 
bear a near resemblance to the world above. 
This is what is done in heaven, and this is 
what constitutes the happiness of the inhabi- 
tants, be they angels or saints made perfect. 
And this is all that can be required of man in 
any stage of his existence. Some observa- 
tions have been made on the two extremes, 
into which divines of different systems have 
run ; one set affirming that men have no 
power to do what the slothful servant did, to 
hide the .talent or talents in a napkin, or bury 
them in the earth ; and the other asserting 
that they can, without any extraordinary as- 
sistance be good, and just as good as they 
please, and when they please. The Saviour 
pointed out a middle ivay, that is much safer 
than either of these, and that is, to wait on 
God early and late, in the use of all appointed 
means, imploring his guidance and assistance, 
and improving well whatever is bestowed. If 
talents are given to men, the supposition is 
they are capable of improving them ; other- 
wise it would not be worth while for them to 
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be encumbered with them. Talents of any 
kind without improvement can do no good ; 
they may do hurt. The poor man we read 
of in the parable would have been a more 
happy man, if he had enjoyed less. He tried 
to cast the blame of his negligence upon his 
Lord, but in this he failed, out of his own 
mouth he was condemned ; he did not do 
what he could ; and so it will be with others 
who forge excuses to cover their negligence 
or their wickedness If some are disposed to 
say that they can do nothing, and so God 
will not be so unjust as to demand any thing 
of them, out of their own hearts they will be 
condemned. For their consciences inform 
them that they can do many things. The plea 
of inability will not excuse negligence in 
whomsoever it is found. 

I know that some can do much more than 
others. The same things are not expected or 
demanded from all. To whom much is giv- 
en, of them more is expected, but from such 
as have received little, little is expected. In 
distributing talents, the donor has done what 
to him it seemed best. To some he hath 
given ten, to others five, to others two, and 
to others one. Every one is made for some- 
3 
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thing ; and no one is made for every thing. 
No man will be accountable for talents that 
he has not received, nor will any one be ex- 
cused for not improving such as are commit- 
ed to him. Though it has pleased the Author 
of our make to put mankind into circumstan- 
ces that are exceedingly different, yet the 
principal difference there is in the world, aris- 
es from improvement. The mental powers 
of men maybe nearly alike; circumstances 
and improvement make a surprising differ- 
ence. Sir Isaac Newton, born in a different 
country, at a different period, and with a dif- 
- ferent education, might have been as differ- 
ent from himself, as he was distinguished 
from other men. Education in a large sense 
commonly makes the man. 

In the religious world, circumstances have 
great influence in forming the characters of 
men. Some are 90 well born, so happily sit- 
uated and connected, so well taught both by 
precept and example, that it is next to impos- 
sible for them to be vicious or bad. Others 
come into the world under such unfavorable 
°ircu instances, are connected with such 
characters, that we are surprised to find any 
thing gooc | in them- A n allowance will be 
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made for circumstances and temptations, with 
which some unhappy people arc surrounded* 
What would be highly criminal in one, may be 
excusable in another. It is possible he 
knows no better, than he acts, or if he does, 
he may be carried away by the violence of ■ 
temptation to do those things, that are not 
convenient, perhaps grosly irregular. It is 
the grace of God, that forms the good man, 
but this grace does not form all alike in mind 
or manners. All good men are not equally 
good. Some differ more widely from others, 
who must be denominated good, than others 
do from those who deserve not the name. 
But did all do what they could, there would 
not be such a difference. They would be 
much nearer alike than they frequently are. 
For there are some good things essential to 
all ; and the more essentials are improved, the 
more will good persons resemble one another. 
Christians may be said to go to the same 
school, they learn the same things, they read 
the same book, and one would think that 
there would be no great difference among 
them ; and were all careful to do what they 
could, there would not. But some are es 
ceedingly careless, others wanton ^others nejr 
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ligent ; hence the wide difference in the chris- 
tian world. Some diversity of opinion is un- 
doubtedly best ; we may by means of it be 
more helpful to one another. If all had in- 
clinations alike, and all fell into the same train 
of thinking, it would not be in our power, to 
benefit one another as we now may. Having 
gifts differing, we may be more serviceable to 
one another, and to the common cause, than 
we could be if we had all gifts alike. 

If we would do what is In our power, it 
behooves us to consider our station, what we 
have to do, and what is expected of us. Ev- 
ery man i» made for something, and every^ 
man may be useful in the line for which na- 
ture formed him. But if he carelessly or 
wantonly deviates from that line, the chance 
is, that he will be troublesome, if not crimin- 
al. Many have been hurt by being put into 
a situation or business, for which nature did 
not form them. They have hurt themselves, 
and hurt their friends ; and if they did what 
they could, they never did any thing well. 
To prevent this wholly is perhaps impossible. 
The world will never be wise enough to 'put 
every man into his proper place, and there 
confine him. We are thankful that capital 
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errors are not often committed, that the great 
family of man is so well arranged as it is. 

Where there is a willing mind or a good 
disposition, without external ability to do much 
in the world, the will will often be accepted for 
the deed. External acts, flowing from wrong 
principles, can never be accepted by him, 
who looks not at the outward appearance, but 
at the heart. A man may give all his goods 
to feed the poor, and after that his body to be 
burned, and yet be far from obtaining the divine 
acceptance. Pride, ostentation, and hypoc- 
risy can never be acceptable to the Deity. 
It is the motive that makes the action truly 
good. It was the motive that sanctified this 
action of Mary in pouring ointment on the 
head of Jesus. If it had been done solely to 
display her generosity, or make a noise in 
the world, with a view of perpetuating her 
name, she would not have met with the kind 
reception she did. She had better have giv- 
en her ointment to the poor, or converted it 
to some other use.. But what she did proceed- 
ed from pure affection to her Lord and mas- 
ter. If it had been more costly, she would 
not have grudged it to him, who had done so 
much for her. 
3* 
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Without enlarging any further upon the 
general doctrine, that it is the duty of all to 
do what they can, and that if they do it they 
have reason to hope for acceptance, perhaps, 
it will be more useful to proceed to instances 
or reflections, that may be made from this 
instance of Mary's conduct, and the approba- 
tion she met with. 

First* we learn that gratitude expressed for 
favors received will be very acceptable to our 
Saviour. If we wish to please him, we can 
hardly do it better in any dther way. Ma- 
ry was under particular obligations to Jesus. 
He had restored her brother whom she loved 
to life, after he had been dead some time. It 
is true, she thought it rather hard in him that he 
suffered him to die. She believed he could 
have prevented it, if he had come a little soon- 
er ; but after his resurrection she was sensi- 
ble of his kindness in not doing it. This 
gave opportunity for working such a miracle, 
as she might never have seen ; which greatly 
strengthened her faith. She wished for an 
ppportunity to manifest her gratitude. She 
night think* if not done speedily, it would 
be too late : his death was near. Wealth 
was what our Saviour never craved. Afflu- 
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encc would have prevented his usefulness. 
His virtue appeared more striking by the 
poverty of his condition. If he had not suf- 
fered himself, he would have been poorly 
able to comfort others, under the sufferings 
which they had to endure. He knew very 
well that his religion, if it ever got footing in 
the world, must be established by suffering. 
Mary did not wish to wound his feelings, but 
took that method to express her affection 
which she supposed would be most accepta- 
ble. What the value of the ointment was 
we do not know, but it could not be a large 
sum. It was what she could afford without 
injuring herself or her connections. She 
could not be easy till she had made returns 
for his kindness in some shape or other. 
She did not do it in publick with an ostenta- 
tious view ; at the same time she was willing 
that the world should be acquainted with the 
affection she had for him. Her present did 
not require secresy : she wished to excite the 
same affection in others. It was the disposi- 
tion of the agent more than the act that pro- 
cured her the approbation of her friend. If 
it had not been so valuable, it would have 
been accepted. 
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Let us learn from her to express our grati- 
tude to our Saviour in the most suitable man- 
ner. This may be done in a variety of ways. 

We cannot pour ointment upon his head, 
if we had it, for he has passed into the heav- 
ens ; but any kind of respect paid to his dis- 
ciples, in his name, will be as well accepted, 
as if done to him. Our affection for him may 
be manifested by acts of piety and charity. 
This is one unfailing mark of our being his 
disciples, that we love the brethren. By this 
shall all men know that ye are my disciples, 
that ye love one another. It may be in our 
power to pour oil and wine into the wounds 
of his suffering followers. The poor, as our 
Saviour observes, we shall always have with 
us. There always will be opportunities of 
contributing for their relief, and if we have but 
little to give, after 1 providing for ourselves and 
household, yet that little will not be despised, 
coming from such an heart as Mary discov- 
ered. The poor woman's mite was precious 
in the sight of the Saviour, who was well 
acquainted with its value. 

2. We learn that wc ought not to despair 
of the divine favour, if many and great im- 
perfections attend our services, provided we 
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are sincere and earnest in our endeavours to 
do what we can. When we consider our 
imperfections, we are apt to sink into des- 
pair. We can do nothing so well as we 
could wish. When we would do good, we 
often find that evil is present with us. We 
have great reason to weep over our failings ; 
but let us not sink into melancholy or dejec- 
tion. Our God knows, that we are but dust. 
He will not be strict to mark imperfections, 
that proceed from unavoidable weakness. 
We must die before we can reach perfection. 
The parent docs not condemn his child for 
not performing such services as belong to 
manhood or riper years. He does not de- 
mand them. Our God does not expect per- 
fection in us, in word or deed. v The meek 
he will guide in judgment, and the humble 
soul he will exalt. At the same time, it 
should be our endeavour to approach as near 
to perfection as possible. Criminal negli- 
gence will be very offensive. We may not 
offer the blind and the lame in sacrifice, if we 
have better lambs in our own flock. We 
are not to expect that foean services will be 
kindly accepted, if we are capable of perform- 
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irtg better. Condescension in the Deity, 
ought not to encourage indolence in man. 

3. Let us learn from the example of Mary 
to cultivate humility. This was one ingredi- 
ent that rendered her conduct so acceptable, 
that led the Saviour to declare, that her work 
was good. She hath done a good work. She 
bowed herself to the ground, and thought it 
an honour to wipe his feet with her hair. 
She demanded nothing in return for her costly 
ointment ; nor did she tell him what it cost 
her ; what pains she had taken to procure it ; 
and what her expectations were, with regard 
to a return. The pleasure she took in the per- 
formance of this act of gratitude, was all the 
recompense she desired. It is said that one 
good turn deserves another^ and there are but 
few who give, but what do it, hoping to re- 
ceive. The mercenary giver commonly 
rates his favors high, he never can be paid ; 
this leads him to quarrel with the receiver. 
He is called ungrateful, because he does not 
make adequate returns. This in some in- 
stances may be just, but when we really mean 
to give, it behooves us not to set a value upon 
our gifts. If we do, the receiver ought to be 
consulted, and his consent obtained : Other- 
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wise the bargain is all on one side. Presents 
proceeding from pride never can be paid. 
If we are wise, we shall be careful how we ac- 
cept them. Pride, like dead flies, will spoil 
any ointment, let it be ever so precious. Such 
as hope to merit any thing at the hands of 
God, by their services, let them be what they 
may, will find themselves miserably mistak- 
en. It cannot be done- For it is from him 
directly or indirectly that we receive every 
thing we enjoy ; and if we do a good deed, 
it is he who enables us to perform it, and to 
him all the praise is due. At the same time, 
we are not prohibited having an eye at the 
recompense of re ward, that will await the be- 
nevolent and good, in the future world. The 
best of men have done it, and it is next to 
impossible to avoid it. To act a part per- 
fectly disinterested is not in the power of 
man, nor is it any where required of him. 
At the same time there is a mean, mercenary 
spirit, that is universally condemned, and 
ought to be avoided. It will take away all 
the virtue from the best action that can be 
performed. Mary's humility endeared her to 
her Lord, this act shall be remembered for 
the encouragement of others* It was for the 
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joy that was set before him, that the Saviour 
endured the cross, despised the shame, and 
is now set down on the right hand of God* 
It cannot be expected, tliat the disciple should 
be more disinterested than his master. Those 
people who pretend that we ought to be whol- 
ly disinterested in our conduct, and perfectly 
indifferent whether happiness or misery is 
the consequence of our behaviour, are com- 
monly as selfish as any persons in the world, 
and have as little benevolence. This notion 
docs for certain men to talk about ; but when 
they come to practise, they wish to be excus- 
ed. Man was made to pursue his interest ; 
his interest and duty are always connected, 
and cannot be separated. I go upon the sup-' 
position that there is a state after this, and 
that there is a reward for the righteous. Our 
Saviour hath assured us, that they who suffer 
the most in his cause, shall not be eventually 
losers, in consequence of their attachment to 
him. So thought many of the first christians. 
They bore with cheerfulness the spoiling of 
their goods and the loss of their lives, know- 
ing that these light afflictions which are but 
for a moment, shall work out for them a far 
more exceeding, even an eternal weight of 
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glory. It was their faith in futurity that sup- 
ported them under such trials as have seldom 
been the portion of the human kind. We 
have their example to follow, though we have 
not their sufferings to endure. 

Once more, We learn that such as have ail 
affection for the Saviour, will be willing to 
part with some of their substance, for promo- 
ting his honour and the advancement of his 
religion in the world. Christianity, in its 
original purity, in peaceable and happy times, 
is undoubtedly the cheapest religion in the 
world. But so weak is the faith of christians 
in futurity, and so small their affection for 
their master, that it never has, for any length 
of time, support^ itself without some pe- 
cuniary assistance. This to a man who has 
no God but gold, and no world but this, is 
a sore evil. If Christianity can live without 
any expense, let it continue, but if it 
cannot, let it die, is the lauguage of their 
hearts, if not of their lips. They do not wish 
to part with any thing for its support. If the 
first christians had all been of this disposition, 
our religion would have perished in its infan- 
cy, and if this should ever be the prevailing 
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temper in the christian world, it will languish, 
if it does not die. Publick social worship 
must be maintained, or Christianity will come 
to nought. This cannot be done without 
some expense. Some time must be spent ; 
nor is this all, if we would have this duty 
performed with decency and to general edifi- 
cation. Religion and government are or- 
dained for the good of mankind ; but neither 
the one nor the other will long continue 
among a people, who are totally unwilling to 
do any thing for their support. Mary was 
not of this disposition. She parted freely 
with her earthly substance in the cause of her 
Saviour, and if she was blamed for so doing, 
ber conscience did not condemn her. Her 
ointment was well employed ; her master 
approved of her conduct. It is true, Christian- 
ity ought to be made as little burdensome as 
possible. Great wealth in the days of super- 
stition has been at the foundation of much 
corruption. The church may be too rich as 
well as too poor. The ways and means of 
amassing wealth in the Romish church, has 
been the occasion of much scandal. They 
have been at the foundation of such reproach, 
as will not easily be removed. The opposite 
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extreme is to be avoided. Private irealth 
and publick poverty may be nearly as hurt- 
ful in church and state as publick wealth and 
private poverty. There is a medium in eve- 
ry thing, and a medium is commonly best. 
What this medium is, must be determined 
by experience. 

Again. Instances of uncommon zeal ift 
the cause of the Saviour, guided by knowl- 
edge and tempered with prudence, may be 
highly beneficial. " Great is the danger of 
coldness in matters of religion in peaceable 
tod happy times. We do not wish for tri- 
als ; we are thankful for that moderation that 
every where appears in the christian church. 
At the same time we have great reason to fear 
the prevalence of that spirit that pervaded the 
Laodicean church. This, perhaps, may prove 
as fatal, if not more so, than a spirit of perse- 
cution. A perfect calm of long continuance, 
is hurtful in the natural world. The most 
fatal effects are often the consequence ; and 
so it may be in the christian world. A few 
persons whose hearts have been warmed with 
holy zeal, have in many cases kept religion 
alive : Mary had a zeal in the cause of her 
master beyond many, and it, no doubt, was 
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attended with happy effects. Singularity in 
some cases is a virtue, and a necessary virtue. 
If there had been one sufficiently attentive, 
among the wise virgins that slept in the ab- 
sence of the bridegroom, she might have 
done much towards keeping the others awake. 
At the present day the world seems to be in 
some danger of a lethargick spirit. What are 
called politicks have engaged the attention .of 
the world, and in some parts of it nearly exclud- 
ed all serious thoughts of religion. It is a 
matter of indifference with many whether they 
believe in one God, or ten gods, or in more, 
whether they worship him in one way 
or another, or in none. Religion often 
aufei'9 more in a calm than hv a storm. Some 
great calamity may be necessary to awaken 
attention* The still small voice of reason and 
persuasion cannot be heard. The business, 
the amusements and pleasures of sense, put 
out the eye of the understanding, and prevent 
our seeing clearly the great things that 
most concern us. So it was in the old 
world, in the days of Noah ; so it was in Sod- 
om in the days of Lot ; so it was in the great 
empires of the east, before destruction over- 
took them ; and so it is written^ it shall be 
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again. We in this land have departed in 
many instances from the good way of our 
fathers. Were they to come again, I doubt, 
whether they would know their children. 
They would be surprised to see the vices pre- 
valent at this day, that were hardly known in 
theirs. They would be surprised to find er- 
rors creeping in among us, that are disgraceful 
to humanity, and such a general looseness of 
manners, and want of principle, as would 
make them suspect, that some great evil was 
at the door. How few, at this day* have that 
affection for our Lord, that Mary manifested? 
How few are engaged in his cause and are la- 
bouring to promote it? For these things, for 
our sins of various kinds, we must expect that 
our God will visit us, but in what way is not 
for me to say. I do not wish to prophesy 
evil ; but I most sincerely wish that mankind 
were better able to bear prosperity, without "• 
running into such practices as make the rod - 
of correction necessary. 

Finally, though our God is neither hard 
nor severe, and does not demand that of chil- 
dren whieh they are incapable of performing, 
yet he justly expects that we do all we can ; 
4* 
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and the more we do, the better it will be for us 
in this world, and in the world to come. The 
service demanded is not only reasonable, but 
profitable for all things. No person ever did, 
or ever can repent of serving God with too 
great diligence, patience, and perseverance. 
The more steady and uniform we are in the 
practice of duty, the more acceptable will be 
our services* It cannot be said of any one, 
that he ever served God for nought ; for if 
he has not his reward in this life, he cannot 
fail in the world to come. If our lot is hard, 
let us beware how we indulge hard thoughts 
of God, He cannot be unjust or unkind, 
and he can and will make evil productive of 
good, and greater good than we could other- 
wise have enjoyed. Let us therefore submit 
to his will. This I know, is a difficult lesson 
to learn, but it is not impracticable. It has 
been learned, and if not practised to perfec- 
tion, it has to such a degree, as to meet the 
divine acceptance. We have many exam- 
ples set before us, especially that of the Sa- 
viour. Let us therefore be followers of 
those who through faith and patience are 
gone to inherit the promises. 
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ON EDUCATION, 

DELIVERED BEFORE THE TRUSTEES OF DERBY ACADEMY, 

april by 1796. 



JCjducation is the subject, to which it is 
expected the preacher, on this anniversary, 
will turn his attention ; a subject, that has 
employed the thoughts and pens of some of 
the best writers of every age ; a subject, 
copious and extensive, never to be exhausted. 
As improvements are made, in civilization, 
the arts and sciences, in theology, morality, 
government, politics, customs, and. manners, 
and such improvements will ever be made, 
there will always be room for new observations 
and reflections, adapted to the existing state of 
society. What may be proper at one period, 
may be improper at another. Every thing of 
this kind, to be beautiful, must be seasonable. 
As mankind are, and ever have been, what 
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they have been educated ; so the subject be- 
fore us demands our attention. 

The mode of education must be determin- 
ed, partly by circumstances : these are endless 
in variety ; prudence is therefore necessary to 
direct, since no rules can prevail in all cases. 
Undoubtedly, the capacity of the child or 
youth should be consulted. If a youth be 
condemned to drag out life, in a line to which 
he has a rooted and unalterable aversion, he 
certainly will never excel - r and probably he 
will fall below mediocrity. Nature, in the 
distribution of her gifts, consults the happi- 
ness of the world. But few are capable of 
shining in different departments, and there is 
not one, above the state of idiocy, but may 
be useful in some line or other. To point 
out only the capital errors, that have been 
committed in the education of youth, would 
take more time than this opportunity affords. 
Many have already been corrected ; others 
will be in time, as knowledge increases. 

My design is, as far as I am able, to give 
directions accompanied with motives, for pur- 
suing the course best calculated to secure our 
object in view, the happiness of the rising 
gereratkm. In compliance with an establish* 
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ed custom, which I do not wish to have alter- 
ed, I shall take the words of Solomon for my 
text : 

Prov. xxii. 6. 

Train, up a child in the way he should go ; and 
when he is old he will not depart from it. 

In the propriety of this exhortation, and 
the necessity of education in some line or oth- 
er, all are agreed \ the only difficulty lies in 
determining what that way is, in which chil- 
dren and youth ought to be trained up, and in 
which they ought to go. That all ways arc 
equally good, will not be pretended. Sinee 
there is no infallible guide on earth* it behooves 
every one concerned to draw his information 
from the best sources. With diffidence I sub- 
mit to criticism my observations on this sub- 
ject : if they will not bear examination, let 
them be rejected. 

To complete my design, a variety of arti- 
cles, which ought to be attended to, will be 
briefly mentioned, with a few thoughts upon 
each. We shall pay some attention to the 
health, strength, and hardiness of the body, in 
the first stages of existence, as well as to the 
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opening of the mind, and the improvement of 
the mental powers ; to the arts and sciences, 
suited to the capacities of children and youth, 
and which ought to be taught at an early pe- 
riod. We shall then turn our attention to 
morality, religion, and piety ; and recommend 
them as absolutely necessary to the usefulness 
and felicity of life. We shall then consider, 
relaxation from study, exercises to be used at 
such intervals, amusements and recreations, 
reading both for" amusement and profit, the 
force and necessity of good habits, and the 
benefits of diligence and industry in some 
useful employment. These with some . inci- 
dental observations will complete my design; 
My field I am sensible is extensive ; but not 
pretending to the inspiration and abilities of 
the preacher at Troas, I will not equal him in 
the length of my discourse. 

As the body and mind are closely connect- 
ed, and much depends on the management of 
the former, in the first stages, I would just ob- 
serve, they in general take the wisest and the 
safest course, who adhere strictly to nature's 
laws. With these, so kind is the Author of 
our make, the self-taught savage is as well 
acquainted, as the learned sage, and often 
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more successful in their application. If learn- 
ing and philosophy were necessary in this 
matter, the human species could not be pre- 
served. Firm constitutions and sound health 
are more frequently found in cottages, than 
palaces. These are more than a balance for 
the luxuries of life. In mercy to mankind, 
luxuries are dealt out with a sparing hand ; 
they are placed beyond the reach of the most 
useful classes of citizens in the community. 

When the mind begins!© open, and the 
mental powers appear, they demand diligent 
attention. Since man is born, to use a strong 
expression, >as ignorant as the wi'd ass's colt, 
so, in a like state,, he would remain, if deprived 
of all human assistance. Though the seeds 
of knowledge are sown in nature, they will 
not spring up and bring forth fruit, without 
cultivation. Yet I cannot fully agree with a 
certain paradoxical writer, " that education is 
every thing .;" but I am firmly persuaded, 
that to this we are indebted for the greater 
part of our knowledge, of what kind soever. 
If we examine our ideas, we shall find but few, 
if any, that are wholly original, though we 
may not be able to tell whence we borrowed 
them. - The capacity for the reception and 
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retention of ideas, at this early period, is truly 
surprising, and affords every encouragement 
to store the mind as fast as possible. It is 
the seed time of life. 

When the organs are prepared for articula- 
tion, children should be taught to distinguish 
sounds and * fix names to their ideas. Pro- 
priety of pronunciation, and precision in the 
application of names to things, are of great 
importance. If irregular habits are contract- 
ed at an early pcffiod, they will not easily be 
corrected, perhaps never. Language, or the 
use of words, is so important, it is probable 
but trifling progress could be made in knowl- 
edge without it. An eminent writer on met- 
aphysics has attempted to prove, that without 
language, or names to our ideas, the memo- 
ries of men would very little excel those of 
the bestial creation. After reasoning some 
time in his metaphysical way, he adduces the 
instance of a child that was lost, but, howev- 
er, preserved among beasts, till it reached the 
age of twenty years'. It made a noise like 
them, its gait and attitude were the same, and 
was covered with hair. It was found and 
brought from among them, was taught to go 
upright, and the use of language. At length 
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he had the understanding of a man ; but what 
was remarkable, he could recollect no ideas 
which he ever had in his bestial state. If 
this story be true, it proves that recollection 
depends on language. 

Children, when but little acquainted with 
language, may begin to receive instruction in 
the art of reading. Reading is, perhaps, the 
most useful art ever invented, and is the 
first that children are capable of learning. 
Though, in the primitMfc *times, when the 
wants of men were few, and all were supplied 
nearly in the same way, without the assistance 
of trade and commerce ; when the lives of men 
were long, their memories tenacious, and tra- 
dition served well instead of written history ; 
they might suffer but few inconveniences 
from their ignorance in this art : yet in a state 
of improvement, where the arts are introdu- 
ced, the wants of men become numerous, and 
must be supplied in a great variety of ways, 
it is impossible ^hat mankind should be com- 
fortable, if they could even subsist, without 
the knowledge of letters. 

The best mode of teaching the rudiments 
of the art of reading, I shall not undertake 
5 
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to decide ; but will only observe, that great 
care ought to be taken to remove all discour- 
agements out of the way, and to make the 
instruction as easy and pleasant as possible. 
It is often said, children hate their books ; 
which would never be the feet, if things were 
properly conducted. Early prejudices, like 
impressions made by frightful stories, are apt 
to continue. It is best to avoid them both. 
If, after they have made some progress, they 
have this aversion; # is because they are not 
supplied with proper books. No person, 
young or old, can ever be pleased with read- 
ing, if he possibly can with hearing, what he 
does not understand. Something may be 
done as a task, but that something were as 
well omitted. This aversion, if once con- 
tracted, cyi never be conquered, but only by 
supplying them with entertaining books, suit- 
ed to their age and capacity. This might be 
done at very little expense ; and 1 know from 
experiments, the profit will infinitely more 
than balance the cost. It is rather unaccount- 
able, that in a country where all are readers, 
so few qm read well. I know it is vain to 
expect it from all ; nature has forbidden it. 
Surely the deficiency would not be so gener- 
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al, were there not some fault. Rules, points, 
&c. may do some good, and ought to be at- 
tended to ; but if we mean that our children 
shall excel, they must practice under a skilful 
master. The principles to be observed in 
teaching music will apply in general to the 
art of reading : the ear is as necessary as the 
eye in learning these arts. Persons compar- 
atively deaf may learn to read ; but if they 
cannot hear well, they never can read well. 
Those who read most, are often far from 
reading best. Practice in this case will nev- 
er make perfect, unless under a skilful in- 
structed whose air and manner may be caught. 
Cicero taught his pupils to pronounce ora- 
tions, more from his example than any thing 
else. Blind notes, as they arc sometimes 
called, will as soon teach a person to sing, in 
a musical manner, as dead letters will teach 
him to read so as to command universal at- 
tention. But, methinks, I hear some one say, 
physician, heal thyself. All the apology I 
have to make, is, tlfet we can see errors in 
others, and be sensible of failings in ourselves, 
which at a certain period of life we cannot 
correct. This should not prevent our en- 
deavouring to dissuade others from failing in 
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the same way. A physician may possibly 
help others, when it is not in his power to 
help himself. 

Chirography, or hand- writing, is another 
art, so useful and necessary at this day, it is 
presumed that it will not be neglected. 
Though perfection in this art is not easily at- 
tained, and is impossible to many ; yet such 
facility of writing, as may be absolutely nec- 
essary, may speedily be acquired. A mark, 
instead of a name, is seldom seen in New- 
England, if in any part of America. And 
where it is seen, it is considered as a mark of 
reproach. May it continue to be viewed in 
this light, till the fact shall cease,. and the re- 
membrance of it b« forgotten. 

Arithmetic is another branch of literature, 
erf which it is a shame for either male or female 
to be wholly ignorant. The inventor of fig- 
ures, whoever he was, has certainly deserved 
well of mankind. Though much praise is 
due to the inventor, yet this art, like almost 
every other, has been iiftproved by time. At 
the present period, it is brought to great per- 
fection ; but that it is incapable of further im- 
provement is not pretended. The knowl* 
ed ge of figures necessary for transacting the 
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common business of life is easily acquired, 
and we are persuaded will continue to form a 
part of a common education. I cannot here 
forbear to remark the extraordinary agree- 
ment of so many nations' in the use of the 
same figures. Hence nations, that have no 
acquaintance with each other's language, un- 
derstand each other's figures. It proves a 
facility of commerce, and seems to havejbeen 
intended by Providence in some pleasure to 
limit the dissocial effects of the confusion of 
tongues. 

Grammar is another branch of literature, 
to which great attention was paid by the an- 
cients, and should not be neglected by the 
moderns. Though an imperfect knowledge 
of this may answer in common life ; yet 
greater accuracy is expected from those who 
speak and write for the public. If no rules 
were to be observed, it would in many instan- 
ces be extremely difficult, if not impossible, 
to determine the meaning. Though some 
few, by reading classical writers, and by un- 
wearied attention, have contracted a habit of 
speaking and writing with decent correctness ; 
yet such instances are rare, and will never be 
5* - •■ - 
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numerous. Those few would feel more inde- 
pendent, did they certainly know their writ- 
ings would stand the test of candid criticism* 
A want of grammatical knowledge has been 
severely felt by men of the first abilities, in 
dignified stations, while transacting the busi- 
ness of the state. These men, as afraid of 
their inferiors as thfe sturdy and sagacious 
elephant of the insignificant mouse, have been 
obliged tp submit their writings to the cor- 
rection of those, who have grammatical learn- 
ing, but who in other respects are of inferior 
ability. As we live in a country, where merit 
and virtue are liable to be called to act in a 
public sphere, it is best for every one to 
cultivate some acquaintance with grammar. 
I cannot conceive it necessary, that an Amer- 
ican Jearn a foreign tongue, in order to under- 
stand his own. Grammars are formed from 
the best classical writers. We have writers 
equal to any in the world ; and why may we 
not have a grammar of our own ? Rules will 
answer no purpose without examples ; exam- 
ples may easily be added. The knowledge 
of grampar'is useful as well as ornamental, it 
ought ' to be encouraged in our schools, as 
well as colleges and academies. 
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Related to grammar is rhetoric, which was 
more studied by the orators of Greece and 
Rome, than every thing else. Its influence 
on the mind and passions, at that day, were 
truly surprising ; and its effects, at this day, 
are hardly credible. This art is less subject 
to rule than many others. Nature is always 
to* be consulted. Art is necessary; but of 
little service, to the speaker, except it enable 
him- to conceal his art. Feeling makes the 
orator. This we learn from the distressed 
Logan, whose speech, in point of rhetoric, 
can never be excelled. This art is necessary 
in the pulpit, in courts and camps, and in 
every place where the passions should be 
raised and great exertions excited. If it is 
said to resemble a two-edged sword, which 
may be employed in a bad as well as a good 
cause, this may be said of almost every useful 
thing. The best things may be abused ; but 
this is no reason why they should be neglected. 

Geography might be easily introduced into 
our schools. If it were, it would soon be 
acknowledged a useful and entertaining study. 
The knowledge of the globe is easily learnt 
from sight, though not from books, and when 
understood would prepare the mind for read- 
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ing history with advantage ; and most of the 
benefits, that can be expected from travelling, 
might be enjoyed at very little expense^ and 
young men would not incur the hazard of losing 
their morals, while endeavouring to reform 
their minds. It would in some degree eradi- 
cate ill-grounded prejudices, bigotry, and 
superstition, and promote the knowledge of 
human nature, and general benevolence. 
Considering the ease with which the rudi- 
ments of this science might be acquired, and 
the benefits resulting from it, we are surpris- 
ed, and regret that hitherto it has been so 
much neglected. 

Of the knowledge of the dead languages, 
unless the student means to pursue one of 
the learned professions, I can hardly conceive 
the profit will balance the expence. To such 
as mean to devote their lives to literature, or 
go through what is called a liberal education, 
the knowledge of them may be very useful ; 
but what great benefit can be derived there- 
from to men in the common business of life, 
I leave others to say. 

That academies and colleges may be a 
Public advantage, especially in republics, 
wl *ere it is all-important that the minds of the 
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people should be well informed, is generally 
conceded. Our fathers were of this mind, 
and their posterity are treading in their steps. 
These seminaries are increasing in every part 
of the United States. It is possible they may 
be too numerous, or too much frequented, 
since but few men can, or ever ought to live 
by their learning ; or, in other words, the 
number of professional men ought never to be 
increased beyond what is absolutely neces- 
sary. 

If multiplying colleges and academies, by 
which but few, except the children of the 
wealthy, can be immediately benefited, should 
lead to the neglect of public schools, in which 
the children of the poor as well as the rich 
may be equally accommodated, we have rea- 
son to fear the consequences would be per- 
nicious. Good grammar schools, free of ex- 
pence, and brought to every man's door, 
would undoubtedly be the most happy way 
of promoting information among all the peo- 
ple* This might have easily been done in 
the beginning* and may be yet done, without 
distressing the poor. The means are in the 
bands of our civil and political rulers. We 
have unappropriated landato dispose of; and 
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should they think proper to apply them to 
this purpose, unnumbered thousands, yea, 
millions, for ages, to come, will rise up and 
eall them blessed* Connecticut has set us an 
example, for which, it is probable, she wilt 
deserve to be styled the Athens of America. 
Many advantages may arise from the chil- 
dren of the rich and poor meeting together, 
at the same school. The rich will be restrain- 
ed from the discovery of that haughtiness and 
contempt, which will be hurtful to them, and 
the poor ficom that spirit of envy and ill-nature, 
which is as painful as it is disgraceful. Im- 
pressions early made seldom wear out with 
time. Private friendships may in this way 
be formed, which may continue through life. 
Children who are well bred, may by their ex- 
ample be greatly beneficial to others ; since 
manners that are pleasing will be readily imi- 
tated. In this way the harmony of society 
will be preserved, and the happiness of the 
whole greatly increased. 

Waving what might be further said on lit- 
erature, we shall pass to things of more im- 
portance. Not only the minds, but the mor- 
als of youth demand the most diligent atten- 
tion of those, who wish to train them up in 
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the way they should go. Let their improve- 
ments be what they may, if their morals be 
bad, their learning will only serve to render 
them more conspicuously wretched. Crimes 
originating from ignorance frequently excite 
compassion ; but a wicked heart, united with 
a learned head, never fails to excite contempt 
or abhorrence, or both. A learned villain is 
considered as a dangerous monster, that ought 
to be hunted out of society. Life and the 
comforts of it are enjoyed in many parts of 
the world, without much learning ; but vice 
and wretchedness are every where connected. 
Such is the constitution under which we 
live, the appetites and passions are strongest 
in youth, temptations to excess most numer- 
ous and powerful ; on the other hand, reason 
is weak, the art of balancing future evils, that 
are lasting, against prcsent^leasures, that are 
momentary, not understood — and their expe- ^ 
rience, nothing. At this period, therefore, 
while prudence and caution are so necessary, 
it is dangerous to leave the youth without a 
guide. They should be kept as much as 
possible out of the way of temptation. If 
they are permitted to take live coals into 
their bosoms, as they may, since they have 
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not yet been burnt so as to dread the fire, the 
wound might be fatal, certainly painful. Re- . 
straints are more necessary at this period, 
than any other. Complaints, when none are 
used but such as are salutary, arising from a 
tender concern for their welfare and happi- 
ness, are not to be regarded. The licentious- 
ness of the age requires strictness of discipline. 
But let it be remembered, that restraints may 
be too severe, or not well chosen : if they 
are, the mind will either sink into melancnoly, 
or break out into open rebellion ; in either 
case the youth is undone. The great secret 
of education consists in granting liberties and 
indulgences, as far as they will bear on the 
one hand ; and in laying reasonable and suit- 
able restraints on the other. Children should 
be allowed to enjoy life and pleasures suitable 
to their years, unchjj the eye of their parents ; 
but if their father's house is made a prison, 
and the keeper turns tyrant, they will seek 
that liberty abroad, which they are not allow- 
ed at home. Children may be unreasonable 
in their demands, and parents unreasonable 
in their restraints ; but when matters are 
driven to extremities, there is commonly 
blame on both sides. 
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Instead of prescribing rules in difficult ca- 
ses, let me turn your attention to well-regulat- 
ed families, into which discord never entered, 
and where perfect harmony prevails. We 
thank God, such families may easily be found ; 
and wherever they are found, they form a lit- 
tle heaven upon earth. Let parents be careful 
to set good examples before their children. 
We see the force of these and of the contrary 
every day ; we see the parent in the child. 
But if the parent's example be good, yet if 
children are allowed to associate with those 
whose morals are bad/ they probably will 
learn their ways. Vice is more contagious 
than any disease. Let the youth, therefore, 
be kept as much as possible from associating 
with the wicked and profane. If Satan sin- 
ned without a tempter, the human kind in 
general do not 

Bad habits of every kind are to be avoid- 
ed ; if once contracted, they cannot easily be 
broken. Present pleasures, though small and 
momentary, operate more powerfully on a 
youthful mind, unused to balancing, than 
does the prospect of future goods, though 
great and lasting. Children and youth are 
6 
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slow to believe, that in sweetness the bitter 
may lie concealed. When they would pluck 
a rose, they should be admonished of the 
thorn and the serpent. Forbidden pleasures 
never fail to leave a stiri£ behind them ; but 
the ill consequences being not immediately 
felt, the inclination to pleasures becomes a 
habit, and bears down all before it. Repen- 
tance will come, but perhaps too late to have 
its proper effect. Solomon represents a poor 
unhappy creature on the verge of eternity, 
mourning without hope, or in the bitterness 
of despair ; a more melancholy picture can- 
not be drawn. 

Christian morality, I am sensible, has been 
condemned by some, who pretend that re- 
venge 4s sweet, and to resent an affront is bet- 
ter than to forgive one. But if this doctrine 
be received, there is an end to peace in the 
world. The pleasure of revenge is like the 
pleasure of intoxication : they both distract 
the mind. Nothing that is done m a fit of 
either will ever please on reflection. Had 
Christians, from age to age, practised accord- 
ing to their principles,- or the morality of their 
master, long before this time Christianity 
would have been the religion of the world. 
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I would have children early impressed with 
the sentiment, that it is greater, more honour- 
able and divine, to forgive, than to revenge, 
an injury ; and that true dignity of manners 
is the result of a modest and gentle temper, 
not of a proud aftd arrogant spirit. 

By attaching importance to a right temper 
and moral deportment, I may not perfectly 
coincide with the faith of some, who consider 
morality, and Christian morality, as a dull and 
legal business, below the attention of a spirit- 
ual mind ; yet I can, as well believe that 
heaven and hell can be united, as that pure 
Christianity and gross immorality can exist 
together 

But while I recommend Christian morality, 
I do not mean that it should supersede the 
necessity of piety and religion. Far from it, 
I am ready to affirm, that all sound morality 
is founded on the belief of the Deity. With- 
out piety, morality would degenerate into art, 
craft, and cunning. There is no other prin- 
ciple, that will prevent secret machinations, 
as well as open enormities ; that will effec- 
tually prevent the deeds of darkness, when 
the perpetrator is secluded from every eye 
but his to whom the night is as the day. 
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Most crimes are undoubtedly committed from 
the hope of secrecy. This hope must be for- 
ever excluded from the mind of him, who 
constantly considers that the eye of his God 
is upon him. 

Whether there ever was, or can be, a spec- 
ulative atheist, has been a matter of doubt 
with many* Thfe established connexion be- 
tween cause and effect, acknowledged by all, 
necessarily leads us to the belief of some- 
thing eternal. The sight of a curious ma* 
chine obliges us to believe there must have 
been a mechanic. The evident marks of 
wisdoifi, power and goodness in all parts of 
the creation necessarily lead us to believe, 
that the Author must be possessed of these 
perfection. To use the elegant language of 
one, whose writings will be forever held in 
high estimation ; He that formed the eye 
must see, and he that formed the ear must 
hear. 

Though it may be true, that men have no 
innate ideas ; yet it is undoubtedly true, that 
men in all ages and all countries have had their 
fears of some invisible power, or powers, to 
whom religious worship of some kind or oth- 
er has been paid, especially in times of danger 
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and distress. It is said by some, that fear 
makes gods. It does so, or what is nearly 
the same thing, it compels men to believe in 
their existence. These fears, together with 
the principle called remorse, that was found 
in Adam immediately after he fell, in Cain 
after he slew his brother, and is found in eve- 
ry mind on the commission of a crime, are 
the two great principles that every where op- 
erate to the prevention of moral evil. Take 
off these restraints, and there probably would 
be such an increase of wickedness, as would 
put an end to human existence. Thanks to 
God, we have every reason to hope and be- 
lieve, they will continue and always operate 
for the safety and security of man. These 
principles might have been stronger ; if they 
had, the consequences might have been fatal : 
many would have been driven to melancholy, 
despair, and death, before their time. As 
things are they prevent much evil, and we 
certainly do not know enough to affirm, that 
the remainder which is permitted may not be 
so overruled, as to be productive of greater 
good. 

Could you find a nation of atheists in prin- 
6* 
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ciple, you would find a nation of malefactors* 
It is the fear of the Lord that preserves from 
evil, and, in a moral sense, compels the sinner 
to depart from iniquity. So thought that 
distinguished patriarch, Abraham. Surely f 
said he, the fear of the Lord is not in this 
place j and they will kill me for my wife?$ sake. 
But though this principle is planted in the 
human breast, yet for want of cultivation its 
influence may be nearly lost. Abraham 
knew the people with whom he resided took 
little or no care to preserve this principle, and 
therefore justly concluded it had lost its effect. 
The fear of the Lord is to be cultivated "by 
inquiry and frequent meditation, by serious 
and solemn acts of devotion in public and in 
private. Let children and youth, therefore, 
be taught to worship their God, to pray to 
him in secret, to join in family devotions, and 
with the multitude that keep holy days by 
the religious exercises of his house. Great 
will be the benefit resulting from such prac- 
tices and habits. Since the mind cannot be 
easy in a vicious way, or at variance with 
itself, for any length of time, praying will 
make them leave sinning. 

As to particular modes of faith and worship. 
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about which sober christians disagree, the 
youth must attend to the instructions, and 
follow the example of their superiors, till they 
reach the years of maturity, or are capable of 
judging for themselves ; when this period ar- 
rives, they ought to have the privilege of ex- 
amining. 

Publifck tests and religious establishments, 
that forbid all inquiry and prevent all im- 
provement, have done infinite harm. These 
have occasioned that melancholy defection, 
and flood of infidelity, that has nearly deluged 
some parts of the Christian world. Religion 
is a personal thing, and the mind will always 
be uneasy in spiritual chains and fetters. If 
these cannot be broken in any way short of 
open infidelity, we need not be surprised that 
this way is adopted. Uniformity, the grand 
thing aimed at by establishments, is by no 
means necessary ; and if it were, this is not 
the way to promote it. Compulsion may 
make hypocrites and knaves, but never will 
promote honesty and sincerity. Notwith- 
standing some clouds, at this day, that hang 
over the Christian church, we look forward 
with cheerfulness, in the full belief that the 
day will come* and it may be at no great dis- 
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tance, when Christians shall unite much better 
than they have hitherto done. When ob- 
structions shall be removed, and all denomin- 
ations in the Christian world shall be allowed 
to inquire and judge for themselves, if one 
persuasion can be better supported and de- 
fended than another, no possible reason can 
be assigned, why they should not choose the 
best. That mankind should be fond of de- 
lusion and errors, as such, is impossible. 
Truth is as agreeable to the mind as light to 
the eye. If errors and corruptions have pre- 
vailed, where there has been liberty of free 
inquiry, it is because they have put on the 
appearance of truth. 

When we consider the difficulties Chris- 
tianity has had to struggle with, we can hardly 
believe it has greater yet to encounter. Per- 
secution, in its infancy, was thoroughly tried. 
It had the contrary effect to what was expect- 
ed. The blood of the martyrs has been the 
seed of the church. Satire and ridicule have 
been tried so often, they have nearly spent 
their force. And if a few vain and thought- 
less people have been laughed out of their 
religion, if they ever had any ; yet the seri- 
ous and sensible have been able utterly to 
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despise such arts. It is a fair conclusion, if 
the enemies of Christianity had better weap- 
ons, they certainly would not have used these. 
Since mankind will have a religion of some 
kind or other, and * Christianity is the only 
one that will stand the test of a free and criti- 
cal examination, and since the more it has 
hitherto been tried, the better it appears, we 
have every reason to think it will finally pre- 
vail. We therefore can be under no concern 
about teaching our children to believe and 
practise it. It is certainly calculated to pro- 
mote their happiness in this world, so far as 
happiness consists in health of body ; a com- 
petency of earthly goods ; in a proper regula- 
tion of the appetites and passions ; in acqui- 
escence under the divine disposals ; support 
in trouble ; and in the friendship of the 
benevolent and good, and the approbation of 
their own minds. It will give peace in life, 
as well as hope in death. If there is a state 
after this, as most undoubtedly there is, even 
infidels themselves do not pretend, that pure 
Christianity will disqualify for future enjoy- 
ment. Let us then engage heartily in teach- 
ing it to our children. It is the most impor- 
tant instruction we can give them ; in no 
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other way can we so essentially contribute to 
their happiness. It has frequently been said, 
that infidels, skeptics, and libertines wish to 
hide their books from their children ; for this 
we blame them not ; looseness in principle 
must lead to looseness in practice ; but the 
followers of Christ have no such fears. Our 
principles are open to all, and we most sin- 
cerely wish they may be received by all, with 
whom we are connected. 

The best mode of teaching Christianity to 
youth I shall leave to the discretion of those, 
whose business or duty obliges them to afford 
this instruction. But children ought not to 
be wearied or surfeited with tedious lectures. 
Let your instructions be short and striking, 
plain, and easy to be understood. Let your 
counsels and warnings be rather frequent than 
long. Repetitions will be found necessary : 
They must have line upon line, precept upon 
precept, here a little and there a little. It is 
in this matter, as in some others, by attempt- 
ing too much, at a time, you do nothing at all. 
Prayers should always accompany our best 
endeavours ; for without the blessing of Heav- 
en, we shall labour in vain, and spend our 
strength for nought. 
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During the years of minority, the youth 
should be trained up to some useful employ- 
ment, that they may earn and eat their own 
bread. Idleness is the- parent of wickedness 
and disgrace ; industry is the road to inno- 
cence, wealth, and preferment. But though 
it is important that every hour be well spent, 
yet undoubtedly there ought to be seasons of 
relaxation from labour and from study. The 
bow that is always bent, will lose its elasticity. 
Much study is a weariness to the flesh, as 
well as to the mind. Amusements and re- 
creations are necessary ; let them be well 
chosen. For such as live a sedentary life, 
walking and athletic exercises will answer 
the most salutary purposes. In this way 
health will be preserved, and vigour, botli of 
body and mind, increased. It is by exercise, 
that the vegetative and animal creation are 
strengthened and preserved. Debility, sick- 
ness, and death are the unavoidable conse- 
quences of neglect. Most of the complaints 
of those who live a sedentary life, (it being 
out of nature's path they are numerous) arise 
from the want of exercise. 

As health is best preserved by breathing a 
free air, the softer sex, who are necessarily 
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excluded from it the greater part of their 
time, may, as well as the other sex, be greatly 
benefited by amusing themselves in gardens, 
io fields, and partaking freely of such fruits 
as nature has prepared for the use of the 
human kind. Appetite at this peViod will be 
their guide. If they wait till it be fully ripe, 
we shall be slow to believe that the food of 
paradise will hurt them. We know of no 
tree, plant, or shrub, bearing fruit, urilesa 
experience proves it hurtful, that is at this 
day prohibited. If they constantly use them- 
selves to a diet of this sort, which nature cer- 
tainly craves more than every other, there 
will be but little danger ; for only long absti- 
nence provokes to excess. 

If the open air be inconvenient, such exer- 
cises under cover, at particular times, as give 
strength to the nerves, agility to the limbs, 
decent attitudes to the body, grace to the 
appearance, and elegance to the manners, are 
certainly preferable to the sedentary kind, 
especially to games of hazard, which irritate 
the temper, and are too apt to be followed to * 
excess. ^Extremes should be avoided ; but 
the danger, arising from the want of exercise, 
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is infinitely greater, than what may arise from 
excess. Weariness produces rest. 

Music, to such as have a taste for it, is a 
very agreeable and profitable amusement, 
especially to those who live a sedentary life* 
who often suffer from a depression of spirits. 
If it cast out the evil spirit from Saul, while 
the mind is highly gratified in this way, it is 
impossible that any evil spirit should find 
admission. 

As the present is by some called the writing 
age, it necessarily follows that it is a reading 
age ; for if there were no readers, there would 
soon be no writers. Books ace written for 
amusement, as well as for study. As such, 
they are useful and entertaining, or afford an 
agreeable relaxation. Of books of this kind 
some are undoubtedly better than others* 
The most fashionable are not always the best. 
The taste may be wrong. Cervantes once 
corrected the taste of Europe, A second 
Cervantes may one day correct the present 
rage for novels. Life, devoted to reading 
these, is poorly spent. The style and man- 
ner, it is true, may be pleasing, and that mix- 
ture of the marvellous, which is always in 
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them, enchanting ; but these are no balance 
for the risk of inflaming the passions, of filling 
the mind with romantic notions, and of losing 
sight of common sense. A person may read 
novels all his days, and remain as ignorant of 
the world and what is doing in it, as if he had 
never been bom. As some will be read, and 
may be read to advantage, and all cannot be 
read, a judicious selection is preferred to an 
absolute prohibition. 

Among books that are read for profit, I 
would recommend, at an early period, the 
reading of well written fables, in which the 
moral is so plain as to enforce immediate 
conviction. The marvellous that is in them 
will be pleasing, and the moral be remem- 
bered. In this way, the great Teacher, who 
came from heaven, taught his disciples. 

Next to these, books of axioms, aphorisms, 
and apothegms may be exceedingly useful. 
These are easily committed to memory. 
Like pure gold, they will not decay with age, 
nor alter with time ; but will always be ready 
and fit for use. The mind, in the first stages 
of life, can hardly be too well stored with 
them. Of these, great men have commonly 
had the largest portion. Solomon, Frank- 
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ii if, and Gay, your late venerable pastor, 
abounded with them. The maxims and re- 
markable sayings of the two former have been 
collected and handed to posterity ; we could 
have wished, that some friend to mankind 
had preserved those of the latter. We should 
have had a little book, considering its size, 
perhaps equal in value to any in the world. 
Many of his sayings might be fitly compared 
to apples of gold in pictures of silver. As 
things are, they are not wholly lost ; they are 
treasured up in the memories of many, and 
will be handed to the third and fourth gener- 
ation. 

Books on natural history will next demand 
their attention. These afford the greatest 
mixture of pleasure and profit. The unfold- 
ing of nature is as pleasing, as the opening of 
the mind ; and the former directly tends to 
improve the latter. The works *of God are 
different from the works of men : the more 
they are examined, the better they appear ; 
and the better they are, understood, the more 
they are admired. One page, in nature's 
book, well understood, is worth a thousand 
unwieldy volumes of dark speculations on 
things beyond the reach of human capacity 
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From the perusal of nature's works, we are 
naturally, and I may add necessarily, led to* 
the knowledge of nature's God. 

Travels, that are well authenticated, may, 
with propriety, be put into the hands of 
youth ; they will be read with avidity and to 
great advantage. From • these we learn a 
knowledge of. the world, the knowledge of 
human nature in all its varieties, and the great 
laws by which, the intelligent and moral world 
is governed. From the knowledge of these r 
the most happy consequences may be derived. 

Biography is a subject to which the atten- 
tion of youth should be early turned. Ex- 
amples are infinitely better than precepts. 
The errors of others will produce caution, 
and their virtues excite emulation. Where 
both are united, something beyond medioc- 
rity may be expected. This mode the Di- 
vine Being adopted for the instruction of 
mankind. The Bible is little else than a 
history of this" sort* 

Civil history may be postponed to a future 
period, to make room for books of piety and 
practical godliness. If these are well chosen, 
they will be read with avidity. Much de- 
pends on the choice. 
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No subject has been more darkened, per- 
haps, with words without meaning, than that 
of Religion. We cannot be pleased, or 
benefited, with what to us is absolutely unin- 
telligible. We cannot believe that a subject, 
of infinite importance to all, should be so dark 
and inexplicable, as to make it impossible to 
be understood. Though the world is filled 
with religious controversy, and for some time 
we must expect it will be ; yet there can be 
no doubt, that the youth are capable of under- 
standing all that is necessary. Books that 
teach the essentials of religion, with perspicu- 
ity, may be found ; let them be read : such 
as are calculated to warm the heart, as well as 
inform the head, to afford heat as well as light. 
The passions are properly the gales of life. 
They never ought indeed to assume the helm, 
or the place of the pilot ; but if they are not- 
moved, the vessel can make but little prog- 
ress, and will not so seasonably reach its des- 
tined haven of rest. On the other hand, 
books of this sort may be too warm. The 
passions may be raised so high, as to put out 
the eye of the understanding, or so far pre- 
vent inquiry, that the most atrocious crimes 
7* 
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may be committed, under the notion of doing 
God service. This has been done, and what 
has been may be again, while human nature 
continues what it is. Some are in more dan- 
ger from this quarter than others. Let the 
passionate beware. A wise man will always 
consider, before he acts. Serious books on 
piety and practical religion are numerous, and 
a prudent choice may easily be made. Their 
number is such, that if I shoukl begin to name 
them, I should not know where to endp 

Above alt, I would recommend the reading 
of a portion of the holy scriptures, as part of 
the business of every day ; since by these, 
and these only, the young can be made wise 
unto eternal life. As the Bible is the oldest, 
so it is undoubtedly the best, book in the 
world. Since it was written at different times, 
and for people in different circumstances, it 
cannot be supposed that all parts of it will be 
equally useful, interesting, and plain, at every 
period. Let such parts as are plainest and 
most essential be selected and read first, and 
from these the meaning of other parts will be 
best understood. Those, who have begun 
and gone through life in the best manner, and 



liave finished it with a firm and steadfast hope 
of a happy immortality, have taken the sacred 
scripture for their guide ; and I bdieve no 
serious or sensible man ever repented of such 
conduct on a dying bed. It vt to be hoped, 
that the example of that excellent young mail, 
concerning whom it was said, that from a 
child he vv^s acquainted with the holy scrip- 
tures, which are able to make wise unto 
salvation, through faith that is in Jesus Christ, 
will be carefully followed. 

Havingpointed out the way in which parents 
may train up their children with safety, and 
the way in which children and youth should 
go, I have only to add, that if this work is done, 
and done in season, the child will probably 
never leave it. There can be, in peaceable 
and happy times, no strong temptation to desert 
it : On the other hand, every day will furnish 
new motives for perseverance* Reason, con* 
science, the approbation of the wise and good, 
health, a competency of earthly goods, support 
under the trials of life, and a good hope of 
happiness hereafter, will alt conspire to urge 
him on in the way he sftouki go. While the 
pleasures of sin are momentary, irregoter, and 
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boisterous, like the crackling of thorns under 
a pot ; the pleasures of religion are pure and 
calm, sincere and lasting. If it is a melancholy 
truth, that they who have accustomed them- 
selves to do evil, seldom learn to do well ; it 
is a joyful one, that those, who have accustom- 
ed themselves to do well, never learn to do ill. 
If experience and observation confirm the for- 
mer, they equally confirm the latter. Sudden 
and hasty resolutions, the effects of passion, 
pass off like the morning cloud and early dew; 
but religion, founded on principle, and 
strengthened by habit, will continue through 
life, and, I may add, forever ; for we live in 
hope of passing into a state, where the motives 
for acting well will be so powerful, as to ex- 
clude evil of every kind, and produce the 
greatest possible felicity. For such a state, 
my young friends, you as well as others are 
candidates, and for this it is your duty, as well 
as interest, to make every necessary prepara- 
tion. The sooner that heaven, which the 
gospel and that alone holds up to view, is 
begun in your minds, the greater will be your 
peace and comfort in life, and your happiness 
forever. Be persuaded, therefore, my dear 
children, to attend early to the concerns of 
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futurity, which are infinitely more important 
than any earthly enjoyment. You are here to- 
day, you may not be to-morrow ; but yott 
must be somewhere forever. Though the 
veil that separates time from eternity is drawn 
in such manner, that yon ean see nothing 
clearly beyond it ; yet, for aught you know, it 
may be soon removed. Since this event must 
come, and may soon come, it behooves yon to 
live prepared for it. If you imagine a more 
convenient time for making this preparation 
may come, suffer me to teff you, that ft is 
impossible. Youth is the seed-time of life, 
and if it be neglected or lost, no harvest can 
be expected. The morning is the best time 
for study and for action-; if the morning of 
life ismispent, the day will be unpleasant, the 
evening dark and gloomy, and the night 
wretched; As youth is the time for making 
preparation for ease and enjoyment in more 
advanced periods ; so it is the best, if not the 
only time to make preparation for eternity. 
Old age, if yeu should live to it, (I believe it 
your wish and know it to be mine) is not a day 
for action, but reflection. Your happiness or 
misery, at that period, must result from your 
reflections on scenes then past. Youthful 
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follies will create unutterable pain ; youthful 
piety and virtue, joined with a review of a 
well-spent life, will afford you that joy, which 
will be a happy presage of your partaking of 
those rivers of pleasure, which flow without 
interruption at the right hand of the Most 
High. Let nothing persuade you to delay in 
a matter of so much importance. Regard not 
the dreams of infidels. The most they can 
promise you, is the loss of existence ; a painful 
thought to a pious mind. Cultivate faith and 
hope, upon which at present you must be 
content to live. Yield your attention to the 
doctrines, and your obedience to the precepts, 
of the gospel of Jesus Christ; 'thus doing, 
your minds will be easy, your reflections 
pleasing, your lives comfortable, your deaths 
quiet, and your happiness hereafter complete. 
Those, who have passed the most critical 
period of life, and reflect on the dangers they 
have escaped, will do every thing in their 
power, to guard the youth and to bring them 
forward into life, in a manner that will render 
them useful while in it, and happy when they 
leave it. The aged, like the full grown tree, 
must be suffered to remain as they are ; but 
the youth like the tender sapling, may be 
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bent to any shape, at will. If the world grows 
worse, or the age more licentious, the youth 
are not so much in fault as those who have 
the care of their minds and manners. I know 
that all depends on the blessing of God. 
This we cannot command, but if we are 
careful to deserve it, who hath said that it shall 
be withholden? Surelj we have every en- 
couragement to hope it will be granted. Let 
us do our duty, and the event will be happy. 

A few words, relative to the institution of 
literature, founded in this place, and a short 
address to those who are reaping the advantages 
of it, will now close my discourse. 

We are thankful to the great Disposer of 
events, for inclining the heart of a wealthy 
Woman, who had no children of her own to 
educate, to make provision for those who have, 
their children of both sexes, in a manner so 
generous and liberal, that for aught we know 
is without a parallel in the old world, or new ; 
whereby she has purchased to herself a name, 
better than that of sons and of daughters ; a 
name that will never die, and a fame that may 
be perpetually increasing. 

You, my young friends, are not insensible 
that you are favoured, beyond many, with 
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opportunities and advantages for improvement 
in literature and useful accomplishments. A 
price is put into your hands ; our wish and 
prayer is, that you may have hearts to improve 
it. Your situation you will remember is not 
unlike that of a city set on a hill; you are 
seen at a distance, and your conduct will be 
the more observed according to your eleva- 
tion. You are not to expect that frailties and 
foibles, which would be unnoticed in others 
in a more humble station, will be unnoticed 
in you. Your reputation is, or ought to be, 
as dear to you as your lives* A single spot 
or blemish in it may continue through life. 
Repentance, though it may restore you to 
favour, cannot undo what has been done. 
Reproach, justly incurred, can never be whol- 
ly wiped off. Your friends are wishing, that, 
as you increase in years, you may increase in 
grace ; and that, as you increase in stature, 
you may increase in favour with God and 
man. If they should be disappointed, which 
God forbid, you will grieve them much and 
perhaps hurry them into the grave before their 
time. Your happiness is their's ; you there- 
fore must say, how gr^at their's shall be. 
And on your conduct,, also, the credit of this 
school, in part, depends. 
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As this is the first institution that has ever 
been in this vfcinity, and the only one, except 
one or two, in the United States, in which so 
ample provision has been made for female 
education ; , we are waiting to see the effects. 
From Bethlehem we have heard good reports. 
I have never heard it said, that a parent re- 
pented sending his daughter to that school. 
If a fountain can be judged from its streams, 
and this is a safe way of judging, we have 
reason to think that at Bethlehem is pure. 
Though every advantage may not be enjqged 
in the Moravian school, for qualifying the sex 
to shine in brilliant assemblies; yet such 
qualifications may be easily obtained after- 
wards, in places where external appearances 
are more attended to, than the furniture of 
the mind. What has been said of the Mora- 
vian school, especially as it relates to the sex, 
we hope to have said in commendation of the 
Derbean school.. Great things have com- 
monly small beginnings. . How far the fame 
of Hingham,in consequence of this institution, 
may extend, is not yet known. This numer- 
ous assembly proves, it has already excited 
some attention* ^ 

8 
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While, my young friends, you are assid 
ous in your endeavours to lay a foundati 
for usefulness in this world, let me exhc 
you to be diligent in your preparation for t 
world to come. The pursuit of these tv 
objects is perfectly consistent. Usefulness 
the way to happiness, here and hereafter. L 
me persuade you, my dear children, membt 
of this society, (for whom, God knows, I ft 
the most tender concew) by every thing th 
is dear to you, to look forward frequently 
tne important day, when all distinctions of 
earthly nature shall be laid aside, and eve 
one shall appear before his God, to give 
account of the things done in the body, 
there is any truth in revelation, I had said 
there is any truth in Heaven, this day w 
come. How soon, neither you nor I c 
tell. Heaven has ordained, that we shou 
live at uncertainties, that we may be prepan 
for what is certain. That we all, young ai 
old, high and low, rich and poor, may hearti 
engage and steadily persevere in makii 
preparation for this important day, God of 1 
infinite mercy grant, through Jesus Chri 
our Lord. AMEN. 



SERMON IV. 
OX BORROWING AND LENDING 



2 Kings, vi. 5. 
Alas, master ! for it was borrowed. 



X hat there is, always has been, and al- 
ways will be, one being who is absolutely in- 
dependent, is a point, in which, if in nothing 
else, all christians agree. That being, call 
him by vj^at name you please, from whom all 
other beings derive their existence, is neces- 
sarily what he is, and must be independent. 
I do not know that it is any reflection on the 
divine character, to say that he cannot make a 
being as independent as himself. I conceive 
it to be impossible. Omnipotence cannot 
perform .impossibilities. If he can do it, it 
is certain he never has done it. I know that 
there are certain systems of divinity, that ap- 
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*- 

pear to make man independent of his maker. 
At the same time, we believe, that this is not 
what the authors of them ever intended. We 
are convinced of our dependence, more by 
what we feel, than by any reasoning, of which 
the human mind is capable. When men rea- 
son, they commonly disagree ; where they 
feel, they generally unite. This sense of de- 
pendence is at the foundation of all religion. 
If man was sufficient for his own happiness, 
he would not want a God, nor would he ever 
have one. 

Men are dependent not only on their ma- 
ker, but in a considerable degree upon one 
another. It is this dependence that lays a 
foundation for nearly all the good which we 
enjoy in society. It lays us under the most 
salutary restraints, and promotes irifttual love 
and good will. Free mankind from all obli- 
gations to their fellow creatures, and they 
would be a miserable set of beings ; by far 
the greater part would perish by the way. 
Human nature is so formed, that all 'may be 
helpful in some shape or other. Men have 
gifts and talents in great variety ; no one is 
allowed to possess all, and no one is destitute 
of some. Every one may be ugf fill in some 
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line or other ; and it is in usefulness more 
than in abundance that the happiness of life 
consists. 

The happiness of life may be considerably 
advanced by the practice of borrowing and 
fending, provided both are kept within bounds 
and under proper regulations. Some general 
observations will this day be made upon this 
subject, and some general rules given for the 
conductor those, who wish to keep a good 
conscience. All application will be omitted ; 
it Sk best that this should be made by the 
hearer. 

Seminaries of learning of some kind or 
other have been found in every nation, and in 
every part of the world, where any degree of 
civilization has been enjoyed. Schools of 
the prophets, among the Jews, are of ancient 
date. What things were taught in them, we 
do not certainly know ; but we are inclined 
to think the principal thing taught was the 
knowledge of their religion, of its laws, in- 
stitutions, and ceremonies. The arts and 
sciences were not much cultivated in the early 
periods of the world. Elisha was at the head 
of a certain school, the most considerable, and 
8* 
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perhaps, the only one that then existed in that 
p£tt of the world. His fame was so great as a 
prophet, that large numbers resorted to him 
for information, not in the art *r power of 
predicting future events ; this was a thing 
not to be learnt, it was always received bf 
the immediate inspiration of the Deity. The 
divine being, and he alone, can with precision 
fbretel things to come, that depend on the 
will of man. This power is not to be obtain- 
ed by learning ; though extensive knowl^ge 
may enable some to conjecture much tatter 
than others. An extensive knowledge of the 
past ; and a critical knowledge of the present, 
will enable us to form some knowledge of 
the future ; for, as Solomon justly observes, 
what has been shall be ; this world is regula- 
ted by general laws, and these have been the 
came or nearly the same in every age. Their 
studies, we may suppose, were similar to 
those, (making an allowance for circumstan- 
ces,) who at this day spend some time, pre- 
vious to preaching, in the study of divinity. 
Elisha was capable of giving instruction ; 
and the supposition is that he was disposed 
to help the young men, as much as he could. 
After some length of time, the college be- 
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came too strait for the students. Happy for 
them, as the probability is, they had not 
much ♦Support them, that they were able to 
work, and to enlarge the college, which was 
not sufficient to hold them : The presump- 
tion is they all united. Drones ought 
never to live in colleges. On a certain day 
they went forth to procure materials for the 
building. As axes were not often wanted in 
college, the probability is that they did not 
own them. As they wanted them only for a 
short time, it was better to borrow than to 
buy. One of them was unfortunate : he 
lost his axe in the water that was hard by. It 
slipped from the helve and sunk so deep, that 
he had but little expectation of ever seeing it 
£gain. The unfortunate youth felt some con- 
cern for the loss, but more on this account, 
that it was borrowed. The man had oblig- 
ed him by lending it, and now he feared it 
would not be in his power to fulfil his obli- 
gation. He could not blame himself for im- 
prudence or negligence, nor for borrowing, 
when, perhaps, it was not in his power to 
buy. The work could not be postponed till 
he could procure one. All things considered, 
no one could blame him for borrowing. If 
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he was unfortunate, he had not been wicked. 
But contrary to his expectation, the axe was 
recovered, without any expense fe^im or 
the owner. Elisha after inquiring where the 
axe fell, cut a stick and cast it into the water, 
and the iron did swim. Whether there was 
a miracle, as has generally been supposed, in 
making the iron to swim, we cannot say. 
We all know that iron will not swim. If the 
axe had come up of itself, without any help 
from the stick, the prophet used, the miracle 
would have been incontestible ; but Elisha 
made use of a stick to get it out of the water, 
and by help of a stick, he might cause it to 
swim. It might be done without a miracle ; 
and it is never prudent to multiply miracles 
where there is no good reason for them, and 
where the thing can be done well enough 
without. Multiplying miracles is the direct 
way to make them cheap ; and they may be 
increased to that degree, as to be held in 
contempt. However if any wish for a mira- 
cle in this matter, I have no objection ; but I 
do not see the necessity for one, nor any very 
important purpose answered by it, if there 
was one. The scholars did not want a mira- 
cle to convince them that their master was a 
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* good man, and a true prophet The story 
of making iron swim, told in all its circum- 
stances, would not have had much effect on 
the people at large. I do not mean to de- 
cide this point. We rejoice with the unfor- 
tunate youth in recovering his axe, especially 
as it was borrpwed. As it was this circum- 
stance that gfcve him the most pain, when he 
lost it, so it was this, that increased his joy 
when he found it. 

The practice of borrowing and lending I 
suppsse to be nearly as old as the creation. 
Society could not well subsist, if neighbours 
were not helpful to one another in this way. 
Let a man's business be what it may, or 
wealth ever so great, yet he cannot be so in- 
dependent, as at no time to stand in need of 
borrowing. Unforeseen accidents may hap- 
pen ; and in such, manner, as to make it im- 
possible for him to purchase the thing he im- 
mediately wants. The thing may not be to 
be had ; and it is difficult to find the man, 
who is determined never to lend. But this 
practice, like dVery other, relating to mutual 
intercourse, may be carried too far, so as to 
be prejudicial both to the borrower and the 
lender. It ought to be kept under such Urn- 
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itations, as that it may be mutually beneficial. 
It ought to be remembered, that the borrow- 
er is in a sense a servant to the lender. If 
any person sets out with a determination to 
live by borrowing, without an intention to 
repay what he has borrowed, he will find his 
race will be short, he will finc^ it impossible 
to borrow. Such as lend, comnHmly expect 
to receive their own again unhurt ; the very 
thing, where it can be done ; where this can- 
not be done, something equivalent ; but if 
he finds that what is lent is lost or wilfully re- 
tained, he will soon grow weary of obliging 
in this way. He will much sooner give than 
lend, if the circumstances of the borrower 
make it impossible for him to make compen- 
sation for the favour granted, or if he must 
be ill treated for asking for what is his own. 
The longer a thing has been lent, the more 
likely it is, that it will never be returned. I 
know that some allowance ought to be rfiade 
for the weakness of memory in him who bor- 
rows, compared with his who lends ; for fa- 
vors granted are more likely to be forgotten 
by the receiver than property lost by the len- 
der. The lender may forget, if he deals 
much in this way, but the borrower is in 
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more danger, especially if he belongs to that 
class in society of whom the Psalmist speaks, 
as existing in his day: The wicked borrfiiv 
and pay not again ; and it must be confessed, 
that they who act this part, are some of the 
most troublesome men in society. They oc- 
* casion a good deal of trouble, for which the 
lender receives no compensation, and upon 
the whole it is worse, as it may happen, than 
theft, because it prevents the owner supplying 
himself with the thing he wants as soon, as 
he otherwise might. The want of a thing is 
often more hurtful than the loss of it. 

The lender ought always to be the judge 
of the propriety of lending or withholding. 
If he is certain that the favour granted will be 
more damage to him and is not absolutely 
wanted than it can be advantageous to the 
borrower, he has a right to withhold his hand, 
let the borrower clamour as he may ; for if 
the lender is obliged to lend whatever an un- 
principled borrower may wish for, he can with 
propriety call nothing his own, let him pos- 
sess what he may, for thert may be borrowers 
enough to deprive him of all property in a 
short time. At the same time he ought to 
consider that the easiest way of procuring 
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favors, in general, is to cultivate an obliging 
disposition. What is said of giving, with , 
equal propriety may be said of lending : Give 
and it shall be given unto you : Lend and 
others will lend unto you. 

It is rare that a person loses much, by in- 
dulging an obliging disposition, unless hd 
is grossly imprudent. A man may lend or 
give that which is not his own ; and it is 
seldom right for one man to dispose of prop- 
erty that belongs to another, without the 
owner's consent ; and especially, if he knows 
that if called for, it is not in his power to 
make it good. But it is impossible to give 
rules that will hold good in all cases. A good 
share of discretion, with an obliging disposi- 
tion, is our safest guide ; and when we are 
at a loss, we may call in to our assistance the 
maxim of our Saviour, do to others as you 
would have others do to you. It will seldom 
direct us wrong. I do not recollect hearing 
of any one of common sense, who complained 
that he was hurt by it. Where common 
sense is wanting, no rules that can be given, 
will be of service. 

Leaving the lender, we will now make 
some observations on the' borrower. He 
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stands in more need of directions ; for there 
are more persons who do wrong, and suffer 
wrong, by borrowing than by lending. 

1. Borrowing, where there is no necessity 
for it, and which by a little prudence might 
be avoided, occasions loss of time and labour, 
frequently more than the thing is worth, this 
must be borne by the borrower. The lender 
has trouble enough in dealing out and run- 
ning in, when all is returned, which is not al- 
ways done. It is better to wait, where it 
can be done, till the thing can be procured in 
some other wav. 

2. No person ought to borrow that which 
he never means to pay. He may go upon 
the supposition that the lender will never 
ask him for it, and perhaps, he never will ; 
it may be too small to be requested, or else 
if the pay is long protracted, it will be for- 
gotten. The lender will never be so little 
as to ask for little things. If the thing is for- 
gotten by the borrower, the lender knows 
there is some danger of giving offence by 
asking for it. He knows also that the lender 
had rather suffer loss, than give uneasiness 
*d his neighbour, about trifles. If he does 

9 
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lose, the borrower may think, it iffill not hurt 
him much, he has something left ; and it is 
best that the world should be levelled ; this 
is one way of doing it. Or else he thinks 
that if the worst comes, it is only to deny the 
loan ; perhaps there is no proof, or if there 
is, the expense of regaining his awn, will be 
worse than the loss, he may therefore rest in 
safety. But if lenders are treated in this 
manner, they will be more careful in time to 
come ; if they are not, they will deserve to 
suffer. In time characters will be known: 
and it is not often that the same person can* 
impose on others many times in the same 
way. The burnt child will be careful to keep 
out of the fire. 

3. It is far from being right for a person 
to borrow or promise, what he knows is not 
in Jiis power to repay or perform ; and the 
probability is i never will be. This is one df 
the worst ways of defrauding ; and persons, 
who have a good stock of credit, may deal 
largely in this way, and so ruin or nearly ruin 
a number of industrious families. By making 
a grand appearance in the world, a large share 
of credit may be secured, and this, if artfully 
managed, may bring many to want. No one 
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will think of refusing credit to such, as every 
one is willing to trust. It might be injurious 
to do it. By this means, many persons have 
lived in magnificence, while their poor credi- 
tors have wanted bread. It is wrong to 
make promises that cannot be performed, and 
especially where little or no pains are taken to 
perform them, when perhaps like the unjust 
steward, they are using their credit in making 
friends against the time of need. Where un- 
expected losses and disappointments take 
place, allowances are to be made, and will be ' 
made. For there is no fencing against mis- 
fortunes. But where a man acts with fraudu- 
lent intentions, he ought certainly to be con- 
demned. If he hurt none but himself, the • 
mischief would not be so great ; but where 
many are injured by design, or unlawful risks, 
or avaricious views, if he is suffered to live in 
splendour, he is certainly unfit to die. There 
must be punishment somewhere. If such 
an one escapes in this world, he will not in the 
world to come. I am sensible that cases of 
this sort do not happen where circumstances 
are known : but as these may be concealed, 
every one who wishes to live, ought to be 
somewhat on his guard. 

870401 
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SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

4 Kuros, vi. 5. 
AlBfl> mauler t for it was borrowed. 

An excellent sentiment proceeding from 
the lips of a young man, who was laying a 
foundation for being a publick teacher. He 
belonged to the school of prophets. It dis- 
covers an excellent spirit and a justness of 
thought not always found in youth or in riper 
years : An excellent lesson to be taught in 
schools and every where else ; when learned, 
it will do much towards helping a man 
through life with quietness, and will enable 
him to look back with pleasure, as good old 
Samuel did, when he arrived at the borders 
of the grave. The contrary spirit and prac- 
tice will fill the mind with disquietude and 
perhaps end in a tragical death : for he that 
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can wickedly and wantonly destroy his neigh- 
bour's goods, and unjustly withhold what 
rightfully belongs to him, is in the road to a 
place I need not name. Small sins frequently 
lead on to greater. The man that has no 
principle, can never tell where he shall stop. 
• Before I proceed any farther, I shall make 
a few observations on the students at the col- 
lege of the prophets, and leave others to de- 
termine how far it might be useful at this day 
to follow their example* It seems, when the 
college wanted an enlargement, the scholars 
were able to build it themselves. The peo- 
pie at large were not disposed to lend them 
any assistance. This is not an unusual case), 
it is so every where. Colleges are common- 
ly built, in part at least, by wealthy and gene- 
rous individuals, who have the publick good 
in view. The scholars, it appears, were not 
wholly unacquainted with the mechanick arts, 
especially such as are the most useful. Whetlv 
er these were taught in the school, we cannot 
say : I suppose, they were not. Elisha was 
the only instructor ; he could not teach every 
thing. What knowledge they had of this 
kind, they probably got elsewhere. But I 
9* 
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without ability to do any thing, because they 
never learnt any thing, that is of any service 
to them. If they should have children, they 
might in some degree qualify them for busi- 
ness without any extraordinary expense. 
They would go through life much easier and 
better than they often do ; and if one sort of 
business failed, they would easily turn to 
another. I could enlarge upon the many and 
great advantages resulting from such a plan ; 
and if parents or guardians had something to 
pay for their learning the various trades, the 
money would be well spent, if they were 
never called to use them. But I do not wish to 
take up your time on things in which you do 
not feel interested. I am full in the belief that 
some time or other, in all well regulated socie- 
ties, improvements will be made. I know 
of nothing in education in which greater im- 
provements can be made. The same may 
be said of female seminaries in general, mak- 
ing allowance for circumstances. It would 
be happy for the world, if young ladies could 
be taught something useful to them when 
they leave the school. All in general that is 
taught in publick schools is of very little 
service. They find by unhappy experience, 
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when placed at the head of a family, they 
have every thing to learn, and for want of a 
little knowledge are subjected to unnumbered 
impositions. Things useful ought to be 
taught in early life* But as wrong ways are 
not often left till the evils attending them are 
felt, we must leave the world to grow wise 
by experience, if it ever does. 

Having made these incidental observations, 
I will now go on to give some directions for 
acquiring and improving the amiable spirit, 
that appeared in the young prophet, who was 
qualifying himself for an instructor of his 
brethren, under the tuition of one of the best 
of men. He appears to be more concerned 
for the interest and welfare of his neighbour, 
than for himself. If the axe had been his 
own, the loss would have been something, 
as, perhaps, it was not in his power to replace 
it ; but he would have had this to comfort 
him, the loss fell altogether on himself ; his 
neighbour, or the man who had obliged him, 
was not Kurt. I do not know that he is by 
any means a singular instance of this kind. 
Though there may he many who care not 
how often or how much they disoblige others, 
provided they can benefit ithemselves, who 
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mean to live partly by borrowing, without 
paying if in their power ; yet I believe that 
this is not the disposition of the majority. 
They had much rather lose what they call 
their own, than what belongs to another man, 
especially one, who obliged them when they 
stood in need. If this was not the disposi- 
tion of the majority, I do not very well see, 
how we could live together. For it is in the 
power of every one to injure his neighbour 
in innumerable ways. We ^re much in the 
power of one another ; and such as can do 
but little good, if disposed, may do much 
harm. A mouse can kill an elephant, and 
the adder can poison the stoutest animal. 

He who is altogether unmindful of his 
neighbour's interest, may expect tol>e paid 
in his own coin. His neighbour will be un- 
mindful of him. It is no more than what he 
deserves. On the other hand, if we are care- 
ful to render to others their dues, they will in 
many instances do the like. If they do not, 
we have done no more than, our duty, and 
enjoy a quiet mind, which we cannot do, if 
we wish to live on the property of others. 
Restoring what is borrowed is not the height 
of christian mbrality : the worst men will 
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sometimes do this, for in no other way can 
they comfortably subsist. Men grow tired 
of lending, when they know that what is lent 
is lost. It is much better to live by begging, 
where a subsistence cannot be obtained in 
any other way, than by borrowing with an 
intention to hold what is borrowed. The 
beggar does not deceive, no return is expect- 
ed, and there is more satisfaction in giving, 
in certain cases without hoping to receive, 
than if an equivalent was expected. The 
borrower, if he has credit, may involve others 
in ruin : the beggar cannot do much harm ; 
He has no power. The borrower, who 
knows, or may know, that it will never be 
in his power to repay what he owes, may do 
more hurt than the robber. The robber 
commonly robs from necessity, and perhaps 
with a design of restoring what he takes ; 
there have been instances of persons who 
have had generosity enough to do it. The 
borrower borrows, perhaps for luxury, what 
he does not want, or to lay up in store against 
the time of need. 

In the next place, let every one beware of 
coveting his neighbour's goods. The tenth 
commandment is as binding on christians, as 
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it ever was on the Jews. An unlawful covet- 
ing of ihe goods of others, will lead to almost 
every kind of wickedness. What is unjustly 
coveted will be taken, provided it can be 
done with impunity. Human property with- 
out human laws would not be safe for any 
length of time. The divine laws are not 
sufficient to restrain men from evil. Punish- 
ment is not speedily executed by the Deity ; 
he waits long to be gracious ; this often em- 
boldens the offender. Human laws, being 
promptly executed, have more effect. 

Another thing that would have a tendency 
to prevent or cure the evil of excess in bor- 
rowing and lending, is for every one to labour 
to be as independent as he can. One thing 
that leads persons to borrow, where they 
know they have nothing to pay, is their pov- 
erty ; and such poverty as is criminal. An 
honest poor man will not do it. He will tell 
you plainly he never expects to pay. Poor 
men may be honest, as well as the rich. 
Honesty is not confined to any circumstances. 
Some things are necessary, others are not. 
Let necessaries, if possible, be first provided. 
As to superfluities, we may choose whether 
we will borrow or not, and the lender is more 
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at liberty to lend or refuse. That man is to 
be pitied, who is obliged ttflive wholly on the 
will, humour, or caprice of others, who must 
perish if he cannot borrow. Life m^y be 
lengthened out, for a season, in this way, till 
the borrower is known ; it must then come 
to an end. Men would seldom be in straits, 
or labour under insuperable difficulties, if care 
was taken to procure necessaries first, where 
it can be done. It is intemperance or extra- 
vagance 'of some kind or other, or else the 
want of industry or economy, that prevents 
procuring the necessaries of life, in general ; 
some exceptions are to be made. The vir- 
tuous as well as the profligate poor we shall 
always have among us. Slavish dependence 
is far from being desirable ; it is best, if pos- 
sible, to avoid it. It exposes to many tempt- 
ations, too strong to be resisted. Such as 
cannot eat their own bread are always in dan- 
ger of being corrupted. Such as are poor, 
not by misfortune, but by some vice, may 
generally be bought. 

Another thing that I would recommend as 
the best preventive of injuries towards our 
Neighbour, is brotherly love. It is with loth- 
10 
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ness that any one injures the person he sin- 
cerely loves. He may do it by accident, but 
not by design. The real christian wishes no 
ill to his neighbour, let him conduct himself 
how he may. The Saviour, instead of curs- 
ing, prayed for those, who treated him un- 
justly, and with the greatest cruelty. His 
last prayer and his last words are left on sa- 
cred record for our imitation. If the love of 
mankind towards one another were like his to 
us, a great part of the evils of the world 
would be exterminated ; we might live happy 
together in the mutual exchange of kind of- 
fices. But as this is not to be expected, we 
tnust learn to bear the evils of life with as 
much quietness as we can, not rendering rail- 
ing for railing, but on the contrary, blessing 
for cursing, and overcoming evil with good. 
In this way our reward will be greater than if 
no evil had happened. Evil shall produce 
good, probably in this world; if not, in the 
world to come. 

I would observe more explicitly than I 
have done, that hiring, as it is called, without 
ability to pay, or any rational prospect that 
there ever will be, is the same thing with 
borrowing, if not worse. I suppose it to be 
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worse. The lender may think himself safe, 
and so take no pains to prevent the evil that is 
approaching, till it overtakes him. Many 
have been deceived and ruined in this way, 
by fair promises and worthless securities, who 
would not have been much hurt in any other. 
Wise men will be upon their guard, as the 
Saviour was, when Satan promised him great 
things, utterly beyond his ability to perform. 
Let us not grow weary in well doing, 
though we may sometimes suffer for our good 
deeds, or good intentions at least. The best 
of men have often suffered wrong in this 
world. We know no way entirely to prevent 
it. I do not say that it would be best it 
should be done. Many have been more ben- 
efited by their sufferings, than they would * 
have been any other way. The greatest suf- 
ferers have been frequently the greatest saints. 
The righteous do not often meet their reward 
in the present life : it would hurt this world 
if they did ; it would weaken the faith of all 
in futurity. Their reward is chiefly beyond 
the grave. It was the joy that Was set before 
him, that enabled the Saviour to endure the 
cross and dgspise the shame, accompanying 
it with so much fortitude and submission ; 
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and it is this that supports the christian un- 
der the trials he is called to endure. They 
may be grievous for a season but they will be 
salutary in the end. Let the borrower consid- 
er his interest, that borrowing is not a tradfe 
to live by or die by. Something may be 
gained, but generally more is lost. It is not 
reputable, nor will it be eventually gainful. 
The calls of necessity must be obeyed. Obe- 
dience arising from this source will do no 
hurt. The borrower and the lender may 
live well together, provided both are prudent, 
and more happily than if nothing of this sort 
took place between them. Excess will pro* 
duce ill consequences in this matter as well 
as every other. When these are f^Jt, the 
laws of prudence wHl be regarded. As to 
these each one must judge for himself. It is 
the good man that sheweth mercy and lend- 
eth, it is the foolish man-that withholdeth more 
than is meet. In matters of the kind this 
day considered, wisdom more than in any 
other is profitable to direct. If any lack 
wisdom, let him ask of God, who giveth lib- 
erally and upbraideth not, and it shall be giv- 
en him. 
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ON SINGING. 



Psalm civ. 33. 



I will sing onto the Lord as long as I live ; I will sing praise 
unto my God, while I have any being. 

JM an is as much a musical, as a rational, 
animal, The benevolent Author of our 
make has given organs to many, for making 
musical sounds, and an ear to others for hearing 
with pleasure. Such as are furnished with 
the former, ought undoubtedly to improve 
them in celebrating their maker's praise ; 
and such as have an ear to hear, and sense to 
distinguish, may be greatly benefited by me- 
lodious sounds. The satisfaction derived 
from hearing harmonious sounds, proceeding 
from the heart, and regulated by the under- 
standing, may be nearly as great as that foun- 
ded on the sight of agreeable objects. Which 
10* 
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of the senses is capable of affording the most 
pleasure, I do not take upon me to determine. 
They are all good, and calculated to remove 
the pains, and increase the pleasures of life* 
Take the senses from man, and he would be 
of all beings we are acquainted with the 
most miserable. 

Singing is as innocent -an. amusement as 
any that can be named and has been more or 
less practised by all nations in all ages. . In 
ancient times, before writing and reading were 
generally understood, and printing was not 
known, the poets sung their verses for the 
instruction and benefit of the people; the 
people committed them to memory, and in 
this manner conveyed them to posterity* 
This was the principal mode of communicating 
instruction. The pleasure attending it secured 
the attention of ihe multitude. In this way, 
it is said, the reformation from popery began. 
The poets and singers for a long time 
ruled the nations ; and at this day they have 
their influence. The spirits of the people 
may be raised as suddenly by songs, well 
adapted to the occasion, as any one thing that 
can be named. Music of some sort or other, 
is every where used in battle ; and nothing 
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tends more to inspire the combatants with 
ardour for victory or conquest. It has been 
used by all nations in their devotional exercises. 
In no one thing perhaps, have mankind more 
generally agreed. This proves it to be a 
dictate of nature. The best men in the Jewish 
nation laboured to promote it. For doing 
this they received their warrant from Heaven. 
Singing always consituted part of th#*orship 
which the Jews, under the immediate direction 
of the Deity, paid to their God. Their 
psalms, their songs, and hymns, have been 
handed down to posterity, for the benefit of 
the christian church. The bible would not 
be so useful as it now is, if these were erased. 
The man after God's own heart was much 
engaged through life, in composing and sing- 
ing, and teaching others to sing, praises to the 
great object of their worship. It formed a 
capital part of their devotional exercises. In 
this way they commemorated important 
events, and handed them down to posterity. 
•Much pains were taken to learn this art ; and 
their skill, we have some reason to think, was 
beyond that of the present day. It was the 
most pleasing and useful part of their religioufi 
worship. The iflode of singing- may vary at 
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different times and places. It may be best 
it should. Novelty in this matter, as in every 
other, within certain limits is pleasing. As 
the sight is wearied with beholding the same 
objects continually, so is the ear with hearing 
the same sounds. Variety, is pleasing ; and 
variety is profitable. Variety, so far as is 
consistent with order and usefulness, runs 
througt)|pll the works of God. 

David had a heart and tongue for praise. 
He employed well the talents he had, in com- 
posing psalms, and singing praises to his God ; 
and from the many and great benefits he 
enjoyed in this line of conduct, he determined 
to continue in it as long as he lived, yea more, 
as long as he had any being. He expected 
that this would constitute part of his business 
and happiness in the other world. In this 
matter, we have reason to believe he was not 
mistaken. We have not been there ; but 
from the writings of those who are the best 
qualified to give information, we have every 
reason to think, that singing praise is part of 
the employment- of angels, and will be, of 
beatified spirits in the future world. Prayers 
will cease, sermons will not be wanted, but 
praises will continue as long as the Creator 
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exists, and intelligent and grateful beings 
can be found. A few directions for perform- 
ing this duty in the most acceptable manner, 
may be useful. 

I shall take the apostle for my guide. He 
directs christians to u sing with the spirit and 
with the understanding ;" and unless these 
directions are followed, we can hardly expect 
that our singing will be acceptable to God, 
however pleasing it may be to men. Singing 
with the spirit, may imply singing with life, 
attention, and religious fervor. Coldness in 
religious exercises, let them be what they 
may, is justly offensive to our God* The 
Saviour says, " that they who worship," if 
they expect approbation, "must do it in 
—spirit and in truth :" That is they must be 
fervent and sincere. Cold, heartless services 
are little less than profane mockery. The 
exhortation of the apostle is, "Be not slothful 
tn business, but fervent in spirit, serving the 
Lord." The worshippers of false gods were 
wont to make up in zeal, what they wanted 
in understanding ; otherwise they never would 
continue crying from morning till noon, and 
from noon till night, "O Baal, hear us." 
T hev supposed their gods might be overcome 

4 
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by importunity. They acted as if they 
thought them to be deaf, or so encumbered 
&bout many things, as to stand in need of 
having their attention secured by continual 
exclamations. Such things are to be avoided 
by christians. Our God is not deaf or inat- 
tentive ; he does not need to be awaked, or 
called off from other pursuits, to attend to 
our particular concerns. Christians have 
better apprehensions of their God. Sincerity 
and fervor are the principal things necessary 
to our acceptance ; and if this be our temper 
and disposition, we have every reason to hope 
that the spirit of God will assist our infirmities. 
Christians are also to sing with the under- 
standing. This may relate both to the matter 
and manner. Christians should understand 
what they sing. • Singing in an unknown 
tongue is nearly as ridiculous as praying or 
preaching in this manner. It can be vindicated 
only by submitting to that well known maxim 
in a certain church, of all others the most 
absurd, not to say wicked, " Ignorance is the 
mother of devotion." Singing is commonly 
entertaining in private, when the words are 
well chosen, well arranged, and exactly 
adapted to the occasion. This ought to be 
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the case, as far as it can be done, in public^. 
The words ought to be plain, the sentiment 
conveyed interesting,and the subject important, 
if we mean to secure attention in ourselves or 
others. The songs in the sacred volume are 
generally sublime, fitted to the understanding, 
and adapted to the feelings of a pious mind, 
and calculated to excite devout affections. As 
the bible affords a text for every subject, so 
from that we may select a portion for every 
occasion. This may be put into metre, or 
sung without. Measured lines are not neces- 
sary, any farther than they are adapted to 
certain tunes prepared for public use. If a 
version is used, prudence will direct us to use 
that which is most perspicuous, forcible, and 
striking, best calculated to excite pious 
affections, and convey some useful sentiment 
to the heart. 

Understanding may also relate to the 
manner, £s well as the matter. Singing will 
never be well, performed in public by such as 
are totally unacquainted with the rules of 
psalmody. Order is necessary *o harmony. 
Harmony is necessary to excite agreeable 
feelings. Though an individual may sing 
melodiously with very little attention to rules; 
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though nature, without art, may be sufficient ; 
yet numbers cannot join in forming the most 
melodious sounds, without some attention to 
art. If every one is allowed to take his own 
way, without any attention to others who form 
the band, all will be confusion, and the sing* 
ing, instead of exciting those agreeable and 
sometimes rapturous feelings in a well dis- 
posed mind, which may often be done, where 
harmony and melody unite, will be produc- 
tive of such restless and painful sensations, as 
will totally unfit the mind for devotional exer- 
cises. Every thing that tends to disturb the 
mind, or wound the feelings in the perform- 
ance of the duties of devotion, ought as much 
as possible to be avoided. If the stinging be 
such as wound the feelings of all, or nearly 
all present, it is better that it should be wholly 
omitted. No possible good can arise from 
being put out of humour, when we meet to 
worship our God. What degree 6f under- 
standing is necessary to perform this duty 
well, is' not for me to say. Where nature 
has given a«good voice, and a good ear, a 
person who has but a small share of under- 
standing, may join others in singing ; but as 
to such as lead in this sacred art, they ought 
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to be able to do it with understanding, and 
they ought to take some pains to inform their 
minds. No long time is necessary where 
nature has furnished organs, and an ear : 
where those are wanting, art will not supply 
the deficiency. Nature must form the singer, 
as well as the poet and painter. No person 
will ever be condemned for not doing that, for 
which he has no abilities, or which his con* 
stitution forbids. 

- Once more : — If singers woijld hope for 
the acceptance of their God, they must " sing 
with grace in their hearts," that is, with a 
pious, social, and benevolent disposition. 
When singers meet for the exercise of this 
heavenly art, they ought to banish every 
malevolent passion from their minds. It is 
impossible to perfprm this duty well, if the 
heart is filled with anger, wrath, malice, bit- 
terness or revenge. Though these passions 
do not appear, yet if they are permitted to 
reside in the breast, the service can never be 
acceptable. As he that prays ought to lift 
up holy hands, without wrath, *so ought he 
that sings. I can hardly conceive it possible, 
that any person should ever sing well, while 
. 11 
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the malevolent passions are burning within 
him. These will alter the visage, the voice, 
the air, and manner, and render the whole 
performance disagreeable. It has been said 
that there is nothing well <lone in anger. I 
humbly conceive that one great end, if not 
the principal one, which the Creator had in 
view in the appointment of singing as a part 
of religious worship, is to prevent or exclude 
ill nature from the human mind. The Divine 
Being can be no farther pleased with singings* 
than it tends to promote the happiness of his 
children. If it had no tendency to do this, it 
would never have been commanded, if per- 
mitted. That it has this tendency, when 
performed with grace in the heart, no sober 
christian will deny. There is nothing that 
has a better tendency to al^y, if not to eradi- 
cate, the violence of passion, than melodious 
singing. We presume this sacred service 
is not found among the infernals. They haue 
" weeping, and wailing, and gnashing of 
teeth," but -no harmony of sounds among 
them. Sacred music is what they cannot 
bear. There is singing in heaven. How it 
is performed we know not.; but we presume 
.it to be such, as fills the mind with joy and 
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gladness inconceivable by mortals. One 
way to prepare mortals to join them, is by 
singing with grace in the heart. This may 
be done by those who have not a voice, as 
well as by those who have. Prayers may be 
made without words or articulation, and sing- 
ing may be performed in an acceptable man- 
ner without sounds. Singing with grace in 
our hearts, does not necessarily imply the 
use of musical sounds. The heart may be 
tuned for the performance of this duty, where 
organs are denied. Some who never sung 
in this world, may be eminently qualified to 
join in singing the praises of God in the world 
to come. There voices will be # given, if 
voices are wanted ; and all will Join the count- 
less multitude, in celebrating the praises of 
tfie Most High. 
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Job six. SI. 

Hate pky upon me, have pity upon me, oh ye, ny faendt, fe* 

the band of God hath touched me. 



What happened to pious Job> in part 
hath happened to me : My first and only 
daughter is dead. As many of you had some 
acquaintance with her, and know that I have 
nodaughterleft to help me under the infirmities 
of age, I am sure of all the compassion I caa 
reasonably expect. I have friends to comfort 
me in the hour of trouble. I cannot, I ought 
not, to expect much from them* nor will it 
be long that I shall need them. It would pain 
me much, if I thought that I should outlive 
the good wishes of all my friends. Job's 
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situation was infinitely worse than mine. His 
friends all forsook him, not because they found 
any real fault in him ; but they went on the 
supposition that the goods of life are proper- 
tioned to the piety and goodness of man, and 
the evils of life, commensurate to his 
wickedness. This doctrine that was believed 
by men who had little or no faith in futurity 
was what led Job's friends to consider him as 
one of the worst of men, and to impute all his 
suffering to his hypocrisy and wickedness. 
Thanks to God, we are better informed, we 
have faith in another world, where all seeming 
difficulties with respect to the prosperity of 
the wicked and adversity of the righteous, 
will be easily and perfectly reconciled. At 
present, our faith is, that we are in a state of 
trial, that afflictions are not marks of anger, 
but of affectipn : " whom the Lord loveth he 
chasteneth, and scourgeth every one whom 
he receiveth." 

In what manner Job was touched by the 
hand of God, you may see in the preceding 
context, and in many other parts of his book, 
which you will read as you have leisure. 
The book is well calculated to stop the 
11* 
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mouths of such as are tempted to open them 
against the good providence of God, in the 
day of evil. When you are in trouble, think 
on what Job endured. I believe it may be 
said with safety, never was there any sorrow 
like his sorrow. I can hardly name the thing 
of a grievous nature, of which he had not an 
uncommon portion to bear. It is rather sur- 
prising that his spirit did not sink under his 
.trials, and that he did not speak more unad- 
visedly with his lips ; but hie who laid the 
burden on, knew how to support him. He is 
held up as an example of patience to all future 
generations. 

We know not the particular thing that 
distrest him, when he uttered the words of 
the text,^ nor is it material ; let it be what it 
might, he was sensible it proceeded from the 
hand of God. He did not believe what some 
have pretended, that afflictions come forth of 
the dust, and troubles spring out of the 
ground, or in other words, all things come to 
pass by blind chance, or unaccountable fate. 
He acknowledges his belief in divine provi* 
dcnce, and that events are under the guidance 
of one, infinite in wisdom and goodness. 
Job was a man of real piety ; at the same time 
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he was a man of warm charity. He no doubt 
made application to his great parent, who had 
touched him in a tender part, for his support. 
He might see it best, not to afford immediate 
relief. He then calls upon his friends to 
compassionate his unhappy state. He might 
expect immediate relief from them, as far as 
they could give it. Job had been a friend to 
the distressed and a helper of the helpless. 
Such commonly have a right to expect help 
from others, who have been wont to extend 
compassion to the afflicted. Nothing appears 
but that he did good with what he enjoyed. 
" He was eyes to the blind, and feet to the 
lame ; and the blessing of him that was ready 
to perish, came upon him." He had good 
reason to expect that the measure he had 
meted to others, would be measured to him 
again. He took no pains that we know of, 
to convince them of their mistake is supposing 
him a hypocrite ; he rather addressed himself 
to that innate tenderness planted in the heart 
of man, which moves him to pity the sad and 
the sorrowful. Pity, we are thankful for it, 
is undoubtedly a part of the human make : it 
belongs to man, and in some degree to all 
living creatures, especially to beasts and birds 
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of the same species* It is a principle or 
passion of infinite importance. I do not know 
that the world or the human race could subsist 
without it. Reasoning would by no means 
supply its place. It takes time to reason : 
besides, we know that reasoning does not 
always afford conviction. Unless the passions 
can be engaged, benevolent actions are hardly 
to be expected. Pity wants no time to 
reason; it leads directly to action. Frequently 
there is no time for deliberation ; and we are 
thankful there is often no occasion for it. It 
is not often that men repent of being too 
sudden in the exercise of compassion. If a 
small mistake should be made with regard to 
the object, it will easily be forgiven. As to 
-matters of equity, where there is any doubt, it 
is always best to inquire, . and there is 
commonly time for it; but in matters of 
benevolence and compassion, there is neither 
time nor need, ability is all that is wanted. 
Our Saviour did not take time to consider, 
whether he should help the poor creatures in 
their trouble, who constantly applied to him 
for relief ; nor did he send any away, and tell 
them to come again, when he was more at 
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leisure. He opened' his mouth or hand, and 
immediately gratified their wishes* 

In what way or manner it may be our 
interest or duty to help those, who call upon 
us in their trouble, we shall now consider. 
Barely pitying others in trouble can do but 
litde good, provided nothing further is done. 
In some cases perhaps nothing can be done. 
In these the will must be taken for the deed. 
Impossibilities are not demanded. This is 
not often the case. The human kind are so 
formed, that it is impossible for man to be 
entirely independent of man. He may not 
want food, or raiment, or the necessaries of 
life; but he cannot supply himself with 
numerous conveniences in society without 
assistance. No man is made for himself, but 
we are all made to be helpful to one another ; 
and we often are, when no such thing is 
intended* That mankind might he more 
useful, they are ranked in different classes, 
and furnished with different talents, and 
employ is provided for all. This is done in 
such a manner, that the rich cannot say to the 
poor, I have no need of you, nor the poor to 
the rich, I have no need of you. The rich 
and die poor, the wise and the simple, the 
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learned and the unlearned, the strong and the 
weak, meet together in society, and the Lord 
is the maker of them all. 

If you now inquire, how we may be helpful, 
I answer partly by our words^ Good words 
may be beneficial ; they are commonly cheap; 
and we can easily part with them, and feel no 
loss. A hard word will in some instances 
nearly break the heart ; in some, it will do 
more good than a medicine. We are not to 
flatter our neighbour to his hurt, open rebuke 
is often better than secret flattery. In some 
cases, these may be all we have to give, and 
all that is wanted. Of these we ought not to 
be too profuse, lest we tire the patience of our 
friend, and excite a suspicion that we are not 
sincere. A multitude of words, supposing 
they are good, often flow from a weak, if not 
a wicked mind. 

2. We may help one another by our counsel 
or advice. Advice is what we often need f 
and in the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety. One is wise in one way, another in 
another. Following different occupations, 
we are qualified to give advice in different 
ways. Advice is commonly easily obtained : 
it is often given where it is not wanted, and 
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where perhaps it had better be withheld. 
After all, the receiver must judge whose it is 
best for him to follow, and whose to reject. 
If he has no judgment of his own, or if he will 
not try to use it, the advice of others will de 
him but little good. It is best where it can be 
done, that individuals should see and act for 
themselves. This they may commonly do 
better, after having heard what others have -to 
say. ^Advice comes better from the aged, 
than from the young ; from the prudent, than 
from the indifferent; from such as have made 
up their minds by experience, than from those 
who have had but a slender acquaintance with 
the world. 

3. We may help one another by persua- 
sions. Such is the human make, that they 
often want persuasion to do those things that 
are really good, and when they are fully 
convinced they are best. ♦ Mankind are capable 
of being influenced by persuasions. This is 
the way in which the Divine Being has 
thought proper to influence his creatures in 
his holy word. They commonly do more 
good than threatenings. They are not apt to 
irritate ; and if they are not attended to, they 
do not often do any hurt. We all know that 
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men are easier led than driven. They may 
be persuaded to their hurt ; and certainly they 
may be persuaded to their advantage. It is a 
mark of friendship to use it when necessary. 
If we have been imprudent, it will be forgiven 
in consequence of its being well intended ; 
if we have done good, we will thank Heaven 
for it. 

4. We may be helpful by our prayers for 
each other. Prayer is one means of obtain- 
ing the blessings X)f Heaven, or such things 
as will be really beneficial to us in time and 
in eternity. I hardly know of one thing, in 
which christians have better agreed in a|l ages 
and in all circumstances, than in prayer to 
God for each other. Nothing but the most 
violent prejudices will prevent it. It tends 
to unite them in the bonds of friendship and 
affection. It seems as if we could hardly hate 
the man, who, is daily interceding for us at 
the throne of Grace. Social prayer may do 
great good: if we cannot command the 
blessings of Heaven to descend and rest on 
the heads of our brethren, yet by our prayers 
and good wishes we may do them good. 
They will thank us for them, and they will 
pray for us. Good will be done, and evil will 
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be prevented. This mode of helping our 
brethren ip in every one's power. The poor 
will be heard as soon as the rich. It is no 
where said that a man must possess a large 
share of this world's goods, in order to render 
his prayers effectual. It is the prayer of the 
righteous man, let him possess little or much ; 
that availeth much. Many no doubt have 
been greatly helped by the prayers of their 
' brethren. Let us then pray for one another, 
without ceasing. The Saviour taught his 
disciples to pray ; and the prayer he hath 
left them to imitate, is of the social kind. Let 
us often use it, or something similar, and 
leave it with him t6 command the blessing. 
Whether it will be granted according to our 
present wishes and expectations, we cannot 
say; but this we have reason to believe, that 
what is best will be given ; on this we safely ' 
rely, and let things take their course. 

Administering consolation in trouble is 
another thing, in which we may be beneficial 
to each other. This we often need, and shall 
need, as long as life continues. For you 
know, and I know, that " man is born to 
trouble as the sparks fly upward." We can- 
12 ' 
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not live many days without it. It frequently 
comes quite unexpected, and perhaps finds 
us unprepared. I do not say, but that it is 
best that many of the evils of life should be 
unforeseen ; for they often appear greater at a 
distance, than when they approach more near* 
But few, I apprehend, would be capable of 
enjoying life, if all the evils of it were placed 
before them. I do not know but that the 
general voice would be, it is better to die 
than to live. The pain of parting with fa- 
vours, after enjoyment for some length of 
time, is beyond the pleasure of enjoyment. 
I believe we have reason to be thankful for 
our ignorance to such a degree, that we 
should not know what a day should bring 
forth. The pain of anticipation is beyond 
that of endurance. We can anticipate good 
as well as evil, and the one serves as a balance 
for the other. If we anticipate good, and it 
never comes, this will not deprive us of the 
pleasure we have enjoyed. Under the evils 
of life we alternately endure, we are capable 
of giving and receiving some consolation. I 
am sensible that common place expressions, 
uttered without any feeling, and often without 
any meaning, such as, lam sorry for your 
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lossi might often as well be omitted. As 
they often do not come from the heart of the 
speaker, they cannot reach the heart of the 
hearer. Silence, with some meaning in the 
countenance that indicates a feeling heart, is 
better than words without meaning. Words 
of consolation must be adapted to the feelings 
and state of the person afflicted. No set 
form is suitable for every occasion. Pru- 
dence is necessary to direct in this matter. 
It is better in general to say too little than too 
much. A word is often better than a long 
speech. 

No inconsiderable part of my business 
through life, has been to administer consola- 
tion to the afflicted. How well I have done 
it I must leave others to determine. God is 
my witness, that in this part of my work I 
have been sincere ; and generally speaking, 
*my words have been well accepted. My 
visits have been agreeable to me, because 
they appeared to be so to others. The time 
is now come, when I stand in nped of that 
consolation I have given to others. My be- 
loved people appear ready and disposed to 
mingle their tears with mine. I am full in 
the belief that my daughter, so much beloved 
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by me, lived beloved by others. I think she - 
had not an enemy in the world : if she had, I 
know siot the person, nor do I wish to know ; 
and as she lived beloved, so I h^ve reason to 
think she died lamented. What adds much 
to my support in my trouble, is the strong 
hope I have that she is gone to a better world. 
She was not unhappy in this, but she might 
be more happy in another : tq that she is 
gone, and there I leave her ; I shall soon foi- 
low her. Could she have staid, to help me 
finish a long life that is fast declining, it would 
have been exceedingly agreeable ; but this 
is a favour which my God, far wise reason 
thought it best not to grant. My life is more 
solitary than it was. It is best that I should 
be weaned from the world, before I am called 
to leave it, He has taken the most effectual 
way to do it, I do not complain. I have 
friends left, and hope I always shall have • 
wc will weep together. I am not childless : 
I have a son to comfort me, as good as I 
could wish. I leave my grand-children in 
good hands, : they are unknown to you, and 
perhaps always will be : let them have an in- 
terest in your prayers. To give a character 
of my beloved daughter, belongs not to me. 
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Her acquaintance want none : her life speaks 
for itself : let her works praise her ; and her 
husband and children rise up, as they will, 
and call her blessed. The will of God is 
done, and 'we will aH say amen. 
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The reader of these Sermons will not be dis- 
pleased with the folfawing Character of 
the Author^ written by one of his brethren 
in the vicinity. 



JLIied, in Scituate, Massachusetts, April 
26, 1811, Rev. DAVID BARNES, D. D. 
in the eighty-first year of his age, and fifty- 
seventh of his ministry in that place. He was 
distinguished among his brethren for much 
thinking, though not for much speaking. 
His mind was seldom inert. In small circles 
he was communicative, and never wanted 
topicks of useful reflection and conversation. 
His company was highly instructive and 
entertaining. Altogether free from pedantry 
and envy, a friend to all men, and a hearty 
lover of good men, he would have been 
delighted in the society of such characters as 
Mr. Locke, Bishop Watson, and Dr. 
Paley. One biographical remark- on the 
last mentioned -writer may justly be appro- 
priated to Dr. Barnes : — " At no time of 
hi3 life was he a hard stud^ht; according to 
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the common acceptation of that word, which 
is used rather to describe one who reads, than 
one who thinks, much. His writings do not 
display any very profound or extensive 
acquaintance with books j-^-they are valued 
not for discussing or deciding upon the opin- 
ions of learned men, but for original and 
enlightened reflections on the transactions of 
human life, such as may be supposed to 
have passed before him, or to have come to 
his knowledge, without any laborious 
inquiry. " 

The subject of this obituary notice was a 
firm enemy to all hierarchical principles, as 
well among protestants as papists — a warm 
advocate for the liberty of private judgment-— 
adverse to common theological controversies, 
and above all to the usual temper of dispu- 
tants; and if prevailed onto enter the list, his 
way was to begin with acute discriminations 
and -precise definitions. He was tolerant 
without religious indifference-— candid with- 
out forgetting to be severe against folly and 
vice~-*and devout without any " mysterious 
carriage of the body to cover the defects of 
his mind." His prayers seemed to be 
dictated by the emotions of his heart on the 
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occasion, and were extemporaneous in an 
unusual sense. The want of solemnity in his 
manner of speaking... a similarity of vocal 
inflection, and the abruptness of his cadences* 
might suggest to a stranger an idea of levity 
and indevotion ; but the starting tear and 
faltering tongue would soon remove the false 
impression. 

The wisdom and goodness of God in the 
permission of evil — the evidences of Christ- 
ianity — the philosophy of social life — the 
doctrine of habits and association of ideas — 
the excellency of nature's laws... were among 
his favorite topics in preaching and conversa- 
tion ; and, what appeared strange to some, he 
would often connect maxims of frugality, 
temperance, and industry with his idea of 
religion. He was popular wkh those capable 
of appreciating words so " fitly spoken as to 
resemble apples of gold in pictures of silver." 
The most rational and judicious delighted to 
hear him. His sermons were transcripts 
from his mind, and his mind was always 
exhibited without any disguise. He incul- 
cated no lessons which he did not practise, 
and dwelt much on the virtues for which he 
was distinguished... viz. candor, humility, 
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patience, meekness. In this last particular he 
may be compared to Moses. Had he lived 
in the apostolic age, with Thomas he would 
probably have doubted — in kind affections 
lie would have emulated the character of 
John : But he would hav£ stood aloof from 
those disciples who were desirous to call 
down fire from Heaven upon the Samaritans. 
To extirpate heresy by consuming heretics, 
was a thing equally abhorrent to his judgment 
and feelings. 

When such men die, the living are to be 
compassionated. Doctor Barnes, in his 
latter years, was solicitous lest he might 
survive his ability to do good, and his useful- 
ness not be prolonged with his days. He 
suffered much from the apprehension of being 
cast by as a " broken vessel." — But it was 
only for the space of one or two years that his 
friends had cause to lament the wreck of a 
wise and good mind. In the circle of his 
acquaintance a rich and unfailing fountain of 
intellectual improvement and social enjoyment 
is closed up. The flock of his charge may 
recollect and parodize the words of the 
sentimental journalist, and with an application 
to their deceased Pastor, say, " We thought 
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we duly respected him, when lie wa3 alive ; 
but now he is dead we fear it was otherwise." 
Dr. Barnes published the following dis- 
courses :... An Ordination Sermon, in 1756: 
Thoughts on the Love of Life and Fear of 
Death, 1795:. ..The Wisdom of God in ap- 
pointing men Teachers of men, 1801 :...A 
discourse on the Death of Washington, 
1800 :...Ordination Sermon, 1802:..* A Ser- 
mon on Education. 
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